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ABSTRACT 

The serial publication is intended for teachers, 
principals, program directors, coordinators, and pol icjnnakers who 
work with language-minority students and their educational programs. 
It provides a forum for presenting innovations, concerns, and 
recommendations related to the schooling of this population. It has a 
"narratives of experience" format, using interviews with 
practitioners, to reflect real-life classroom situations. This volume 
contains interviews of six experienced teacher researchers who 
describe, analyze, and implement solutions to unique educational 
needs and problems. The first article presents a framework for 
discussing teacher research, emphasizing its importance and 
describing its varied forms. The following article contains five 
interviews of six teachers who demonstrate leadership qualities and 
approached problems in unique ways. In the subsequent section, the 
"narrative of experience" process is described, insights gained from 
it are delineated, and each interview is analyzed using a 
narrative-of-experience grid. The final section features articles by 
university faculty, presenting helpful information for practitioners 
interested in conducting classroom research. (MSB) 
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Series Editor's Preface 



Discoverhg Our Expcnciices: Studies in Biliiigual/ESL Education 
is a serial publication for teachers, principals, program directors, 
coordinators, and policy makers who work with language minority 
students and their educational programs. The purpose of the publi- 
cation is to provide a forum for presenting innovations, concerns, 
and recommendations related to the schooling of this unique popula- 
tion. The "narratives of experience" format, using interviews of 
practitioners, is designed to provide the reader access to their day-to- 
day, real-life situations and, thus, hopefully, contribute to a better 
understanding of the educational process for language minority 
students. In the process of providing a platform for practitioners to 
share their successes and struggles with each other, we also hope to 
open communication between the stakeholders in our educational 
system and the policy makers who at times seem unaware of the 
concerns of the professionals in the field. 

Questions need to be asked: What are the successful practices 
that focus on improving the educational process for the language 
minority children? How are th ;se implemented by teachers and 
principals? What are the concerns of the practitioners and what can 
policy makers learn from them? These are only a few basic questions 
that we highlight in these issues. In our premiere issue, "Leadership 
for Change, (Fall, 1993)" we focused on leadership. The second 
volume, "Reflective Practice for Teacher Change," contains inter- 
views of six experienced teacher researchers who describe, analyze, 
and implement solutions to unique needs and problems they face in 
their classrooms and schools. 

We invite our readers to contribute ideas, personal accounts, or 
comments in reference to this and subsequent volumes of Discovewi;^ 
Our Experiences: Studies in BiUngualjESL Education, and we hope that 
this series provides useful and interesting food for thought and 
action. 



Irma Guadarrama, Ph.D. 

Texas Woman's University 

Dept. of Reading and Bilingual Education 

P. O. Box 23029 

Denton. Texas 76204-1029 

E mail: F_Guadarrama@twu.edu 
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Introduction 



The second volume of Discoi'eriiig our Experiences: Studies in 
Bili)igual/ESL Education, titled, "Reflective Practice for Teacher 
Change/' was created with tv^o purposes in mind. First, we want to 
provide examples of teachers' reflections on their experiences to 
encourage other teachers to engage in reflective practice in their 
unique educational settings. 

Second, we invite our readers to become a part of a collegial 
exchange about real challenges and problems in actual classrooms 
and schools so that, in the process of sharing our problems and 
solutions we may learn from one another. 

Volume two is divided into several sections united by the 
common theme of teacher as researcher. The first article presents the 
reader with the framework for talking about teacher research, 
emphasizing its critical importance and describing its various forms. 
Describing Our Experiences contains five interviews of six teachers 
who demonstrate qualities of leadership and exemplify the process 
involved in teacher research in their own unique ways. They an- 
swered questions about their schools and their approaches to resolv- 
ing problems in providing for the educational needs of language 
minority students. In an attempt to preserve anonymity, we assigned 
each teacher a pseudonym except for the final interview. 

The Reflections section contains a description of the narrative of 
experience process, and the insights gained from it are delineated in 
chart form. Then, each interview is analyzed using the narrative of 
experience grid. 

The Practice of Research section features articles by Dr. Kip Tellez 
from the Universiiy of Houston and Dr. Beti Leone of William 
Paterson College of New Jersey. These authors present helpful 
informafion for practitioners interested in conducting teacher 
research in their classrooms. 

We have overlapped the volume's reflective practitioner theme 
with the symbolism of quilt making. That image seems to describe 
best the mosaic and harmonious construction of the teachers' narra- 
tives of experiences. It is our hope that you enjoy and profit from the 
voices of these fine leaders as much as we enjoyed listening to them. 
We have learned that teachers' voices are rich with wisdom and 
strength. By working together, we may engage in the weaving of our 
own quiet, redefining contexts of our work, seeking the truth, asking 
enlightened questions and creating a new language. In the process, 
we learn to create new and challenging learning opportunities for 
students that are far beyond our reach today. The power gained by 
the narrative experience process is within our reach, but we must 
first learn to listen. ..to our teachers. 

Lockie Kirksey-Machado 
Texas Woman's University 
Dept. of Reading and Bilingual Education 
P. O. Box 23029 
Denton, Texas 75204-1029 
E mail: S .Mnchado@twu.edu 
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Leading with an Eye on 

the Horizon: Teacher-Leaders 

in Reflective Practice 



What does it mean to be a 
teacher in today's multicultural- 
multihngual society? The 
current demands confronting our 
schools are markedly different 
from fie past, and seem to 
contiiiually change in ways in 
which schools are unprepared to 
address. Take for instance the list 
of concerns that students, 
parents, and teachers have today 
compared to twenty or thirty 
years ago. Who would have 
imagined back then that such 
things as gun control or drug 
trafficking would even be in a 
remote sense connected to our 
schools? The sacred institutions 
upon which our society has 
relied to engender our most 
valued ideals in our children 
seem to perplex even the most 
loyal observer. 

The changing demography 
of our country provides 
an instant index for 
determining how rapidly the 
curriculum must be revamped to 
make it more responsive and 
inclusive. Urban schools in large 
metropolitan areas are enrolling 
more minority students than 
non-minority. Many of these 
schools already have the so- 
called "minority" students as the 
majority. This contrasts with the 
low numbers of teachers who are 
members of the minority groups 
represented by the students, and 
whose numbers are increasing 
very slowly. There are currently 
at least 9.9 million children in the 
nation that are considered native 



speakers of another language 
other than English, and by the 
year 2020 that number is ex- 
pected to reach 20 million (D. 
Waggoner in NABE Neios, 
September 1994). It's clear that 
students' needs extend well 
beyond what schools have 
traditionally addressed. Indeed, 
the paths toward teaching and 
learning have expanded in depth 
and breadth to include more 
socioeconomic, cultural, and 
linguistic factors. The most 
dramatic change, however, lies 
in the way teachers' roles have 
evolved and continue to do so. 
What are these roles, where are 
they leading? What implications 



Ethnographic 
studies have 
allowed us 
to peer through 

classroom 
windows in a 
V iriety of 
contexts r 
providing a 
first-hand 
learning 
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exist for schools and teacher 
training institutions in facilitat- 
ing this change? 

These are important ques- 
tions that we must addr?ss in 
our research. We must determine 
how to support teachers as they 
lead the way to reshaping the 
teaching profession through 
effective educational reform. 

Teacher Research 
Methods 

Leading teacher researchers 
have used qualitative methods 
that have both served to close the 
gap between research and 
practice, and to yield new 
knowledge about teaching in 
general and in specific contexts. 
Ethnographic studies have 
allowed us to peer through 
classroom windows in a variety 
of contexts, providing a first- 
hand learning laboratory. 
Because of these studies, we 
have a better understanding and 
appreciation of the roles and 
work of teachers. Most impor- 
tantly, the acceptance of qualita- 
tive methods by leading re- 
searchers has encouraged more 
teachers to pursue research 
activity, even to the point that it 
has become a natural part of 
their teaching responsibilities. 
There are several kinds of 
research studies that follow 
qualitative methodology worth 
mentioning that can be used as 
models of current teacher 
research. 
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Reflective practice. John 
Dewey's focus on student- 
centered ness in education 
spawned the idea of teacher 
training being accomphshed 
through staff development. In 
specific, Dewey's concept of 
deliberative reflection points to 
reflection that is directed to 
practice. Schon's (1983) work 
underscores the importance of 
solving problems within a 
practical context, using a system- 
atic process. The reflective 
practitioner is the teacher as 
researcher, so-called because of 
the nature of the methods and 
the specificity of the problem. 

Researchers are focusing 
on collaborative efforts 
between researchers, 
teacher educators, and teachers 
to facilitate teacher change 
(Hannay, Bissegger, Haston, & 
Mahony, 1994 ). Collaboration is 
often defined in specific terms, 
such as "shared inquiry" as 
chronicled in Stiuleitts Teaching, 
Teachers Lcnniiit^ (Branscombe, 
Goswami, & Schwartz, 1992). 
The success of collaboration 
observed, thus far, is evidence of 
the need to nurture working 
relationships, and that the 
change process must involve 
teachers in ar. active role, that 
first and foremost, leads to their 
empowerment. Reflective 
practice is an integral part of the 
process of teacher empower- 
ment, and meaningful collabora- 
tion is one of the most successful 
means by whicli to f.^.cilitate this 
process. 

Narrative structures. The 
procedure of transforming 
teachers' experiences into 
narrative structures is evident in 
several studies. Connelly and 
Clandinin (1990) turn teachers' 
insightful reflections cm their 
teaching practices into relevant 



The success of collaboration 
observed, thusfar, is evidence 
of the need to nurture working 
relationships, and that the change 
process must involve teachers in an 
active role, that first and foremost, 
leads to their empowerment. 



story forms. Teacher Lore, (Ayers 
& Schubert, 1992), an honest 
and inspiring book about 
teacher experiences, describes a 
journey of reflection and 
retrospection and is a notewor- 
thy model of the use of narra- 
tive structures. A powerful but 
subtle message belies the 
storytelling style and serves to 
invite the reader to explore, 
examine, and reflect upon the 
personal, social, and political 
ramifications of teaching. 

Collaborative conversa- 
tional method. One study that 
uniquely exemplifies this 
method was reported by 
Hollingsworth (1992). The focus 
of her study of teachers and 
researchers was clearly based 
on a feminist perspective, yet 
the implications she draws can 
be applied to a wider audience. 
She writes, "Instead of simply 
validating or uncovering 
'scientific truths' about main- 
stream cultures, feminist 
research asks questions that 
lead to social changes in op- 
pressed conditions, usually 
those of women, but that can 
also apply to men ar.d children 
in underpowered life roles." 
(p.376) 

The power of dialogue in 
the empowering process as 



described by Hollingsworth, 
then, leads to action that reflects 
a deepening of one's perspective 
of the social reality. It is impor- 
tant to note that Hollingsworth 
emphasizes that empowerment 
is a two-way street by which the 
researcher and the teacher are 
mutually transformed in this 
collaborative conversational 
process. 

Practical inquiry. 
Richardson (1994) describes 
several approaches to teacher 
research categorized as practical 
inquiry. These include three 
conceptions of teacher research: 
a) that teaching is research 
because the teacher works like a 
researcher, from conceptualizing 
the problem, collecting the data 
and using it, to resolving the 
problem; b) that the teacher is a 
reflective practitioner; and c) that 
the teacher is an action re- 
searcher. Teachers, alone or in 
collaborative relationships, 
engagc'in practical inquiry to 
answer or address local ques- 
tions that demand immediate 
attention and for which thev are 
in the best position to respond. 
The results are not alwavs 
general enough for all teachers 
outside the specific context to 
use; however, regardless of the 
outcome, the results always 
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satisfy the knowledge-hungry or 
curious. Practical inquiry is 
appropriately used on a daily 
basis using informal techniques, 
yet producing results that serve 
immediate purposes. 

Practical inquiry can be 
formalized by comparing 
similarities and differences 
among several studies and 
incorporating structured, empiri- 
cal techniques. The assumption 
that research can adequately 
yield sound and useful results 
using comparisons within a 
structured empirical framework 
has been discussed for decades 
under the topic of grounded 
theory (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). 
But formal research cannot 
replace the immediate and 
relevant research initiated by 
teacher researchers in practical 
inquiry. Both forms of research 
are obviously appropriate for 
different reasons. 

Evolving Roles 

The qualitative research 
methods which we used in the 
Discovcrini^ Our Experiaiccs 
project resulted in the identifica- 
tion of key roles that are as- 
sumed by bilingual/ESL teachers 
in a variety of classrooms. The 
following are three roles which 
we feature in this volume: 

1. Teacher as critical thitiker. 
Teachers who work with stu- 
dents that are second language 
learners ha\'e classrooms that are 
essentially microcosms reflecting 
social, political and economic 



realities that exist in the larger 
society. According to Freirean 
education (Shor, 1993), the 
teacher as critical thinker is 
committed to challenging the 
inequality and injustices that 
persist in the larger society. As 
such, teachers facilitate reflection 
on life experiences, ask thought- 
provoking questions, pose 
problems, and help determine 
solutions. 

Teaching critically places the 
teacher and students on a two- 
way street. Through dialogue, 
the teacher helps students to 
think carefully about problems, 
issues, and concerns, acquiring 
deeper understandings of them. 
It is a transformative process that 
takes students from acquiring 
new knowledge to determining a 
plan that will transform knowl- 
edge into action. The teacher is 
also transformed in this process 
as a result of learning more 
about students and the way they 
perceive reality. Both teacher and 
students strive toward "critical 
consciousness" which is, accord- 
ing to Freire, the "highest 
development of thought and 
action." (p. 32) 

At another level, the 
teacher as critical 
thinker recognizes the 
flaws in using the standard 
curriculum for her/his students. 
A curriculum that consciously 
overlooks and ignores the 
cultural/linguistic diversity of 
the students is, in effect, impos- 
ing a set of dominant standards 
and values that serve to drive 
students to perceive their 
differences as deficiencies, and to 
blame only themselves when 
they fail. The role of teacher as 
critical thinker is inherent in the 
Freirean concept of education as 
politics. Ira Shor (1993) summa- 
rizes Freire's ideas: "Education is 
politics because it is one place 




where individuals and society 
are constructed. Because human 
beings and their society are 
developed in one direction or 
another through education, the 
learning process cannot avoid 
being politics." (p. 28) 

The four qualities of "critical 
consciousness" interpreted by 
Shor (1993) appropriately 
describe the role of teacher as 
critical thinker as we have 
identified and described: 

Power nwnrcjicss. The teacher 
is aware of the distribution of 
power, how it is exercised and to 
what ends. This is particularly 
important in assessing the 
curriculum and determining the 
means by which to engage in the 
transformative process with the 
students. 

Critical literacy. The teacher is 
capable of analyzing beneath 
surface impressions, understand- 
ing social contexts and their 
consequences, discovering deep 
meanings of any events, espe- 
cially to one's own context. 

Desocializatioit. The teacher 
as critical thinker recognizes and 
challenges that which is learned 
in mass culture (myths, values, 
behaviors, etc.), particularly 
regressive values such as racism, 
sexism, class bias, etc. 

Self-organizationlself-educa- 
tiou. The teacher takes initiative 
to transform school and society, 
distancing him/herself from the 
authoritarian impositions of 
standards and the unequal 
distribution of power. 

The ideas ani' words of 
Paulo Freire are more relevant 
today than ever before as wc 
continue our work with lan- 
guage minority students. Indeed, 
the role of teacher as critical 
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thinker is important in trans- 
forming the educational system 
to one that is more responsive to 
the needs of our students. 

2. Teacher as innovation 
leader. Teachers who work with 
language minority students often 
deal with programmatic changes 
as a result of reform efforts. The 
experience may be stressful, and 
overwhelming in some cases, but 
clearly the teachers that emerge 
as leaders in the midst of change 
are those that are wel'-equipped 
with the knowledge, understand- 
ing, and commitmont needed to 
participate successfully in the 
transformative process. 

Risk-taking is essential in 
transcending borders 
difficult to cross. Also 
important is vision, especially i.i 
visualizing change in the roles 
that teachers play. Without 
vision and risk-taking, teachers 
may not be able to create new 
roles nor program models of 
change that support the educa- 
tional reform efforts. 

3. Teacher as action re- 
searcher. Teachers of language 
minority student': especially in 
bilingual education, face many 
unanswered questions related to 
classroom management, curricu- 
lar materials and use of \'aric us 
instructional techniques. The 
answers are not always immedi- 
ately available, or not available 
at all. Even if there are answers, 
the response may not be appro- 
priate for everv classroom. 

Teachers are in the best 
position to do research because 
they understand the problems 
well, and they have a natural 
setting, the classroom, to pursue 
their inquiry. However, collabo- 
rative efforts will yield the most 
productive results, particularly 
when teachers work as a team in 



the research endeavor. Collabo- 
rative research is especially 
important if teachers are to 
incorporate research as part of 
their teaching responsibilities, as 
proposed by advocates of the 
teacher as researcher model. 

The roles which we have 
identified as evolving within the 
context of educational reform are 
by no means exhaustive. The 
importan' element inherent in 
these roles is teacher change, and 
how this change corresponds 
with contextual issues. In the 
process of identifying these roles, 
and as we continue to facilitate 
teacher chan^^e, the following 
principles guide our efforts: 

1) The role of teacher researcher 
is crucial to accomplishing the 
necessary changes to improve 
educational programs for 
language minority students. 
Recognizing this need, and thei. 
facilitating teacher change, 
should be a priority in the 
agendas of staff developers. 

2) Teacher educators at the 
university level must provide the 
leadership needed to revamp 
teacher training programs and in 
the process adhere to changes 
required for their new roles. 

3) Teaching is a transformative 
process. Teachers are most 
successful when they engage in 
the two-way process whereby 
learning is shared, and impacts 
both teacher and students in 
deep and profound ways. 

4) There exists a need to educate 
all stakeholders, especially 
policy-makers so removed from 
the specific needs of students 
and teachers, on how rules and 
policies impact on the daily lives 
of those affected the most. 

5) Current research in education 
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lacks the voices of teachers and 
other practitioners that work 
with language minority students. 
Reform efforts proposed at Mio 
national level have been criti- 
cized as being shortsighted 
because of lack of input by all 
constituencies involved (Borman 
and Greenman, l'^'^4). It's 
important, then, to focus our 
efforts on facilitating the integra- 
tion of teacher research specific 
to the education of language 
minority students to mainstream 
teacher education research. 

Implications 

The changing roles of 
teachers who work with lan- 
guage minority students must be 
facilitated by professional 
development comf)onents at the 
school district and university 
levels. Accordingly, structural 
changes must be proposed and 
implemented to provide the 
needed support and services to 
accomplish training goals. 
Among the proposed changes 
ar the following: 

Trninin^ program structures. 
Training designs and activities 
must correspond with the 
evolving roles of teachers and 
their students' needs. Thus, 
schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, as well as mentors, peer 
coaches, resource consultants 
etc., must form collaborative 
relationships that utilize re- 
sources effectively, and provide 
training that is focused, relevant, 
and immediate. Training or staff 
development must be perceived 
as an integral part of the whole 
school program with an on- 
going system of identifying 
training needs, determining 
activities and field experiences, 
including mentorships, and 
evaluating these activities. 



University training at the 
pre-service level can 
offer the most substan- 
tial contribution lo teacher 
change, provided the programs 
follow a strict adherence to a 
balance of research niid practice. 
This can only be accomplished 
through collaborative relation- 
ships with schools. In addition, 
perfcrmance-based designs that 
use portfolio systems aid in 
maintaining high-c;uality, 
comprehensive programs. 

Training content. Both 
university and school district 
training programs must pro\'ide 
training that is not only site- 
based but contextual, or specific 
to the individual needs of the 
students. The g jals of the 
training program should be 
aligned with the school culture, 
aiid, in fact, should serve to 
nurture that culture. 

Current research studies 
have provided staff development 
practitioners with insights into 
effective strategies and tech- 
niques for designing and imple- 
menting teacher change. Among 
the major points discussed in the 
literature are: 1) the need to 
change teachers' fundamental 
beliefs and ideas about curricu- 
lum content and strategies for 
teaching; 2) the need to consider 
how the change will affect 
teachers on a personal level; and 
3) the need for individual and 
group opportunities for teachers 
to engage in reflective dialogue, 
particularly about the change 
process (Briscoe & Peters, 1994). 
Unless we consider these impor- 
tant factors, we may not target 
the training program effectively. 

Tenclwr lenders are teacher 
researchers. The need for elevat- 
ing the professional status of 
teachers has been historically an 
arduous struggle (see Apple, 



University 
training at the 
pre-service level 
can offer the most 
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contribution to 
teacher change, 

provided the 
programs follow 
a strict adherence 
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through 
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relationships 
with schools. 
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1994). Professionalism in educa- 
tion requires teachers to be 
knowledgeable and expert 
leaders in their field. By incorpo- 
rating research activity as part of 
their teaching, teac^ers can fulfill 
an important goal as professional 
educators. The need for support 
systems to facilitate teachers in 
this activity cannot be overly 
emphasized, however. 

Teacher leaders that strive 
for change in their work places 
face a multitude of challenges. If 
the rewards in terms of collegial- 
ity and respect were as plentiful 
as the challenges, perhaps they 
wouldn't feel so alone. Indeed, 
the need to build networks to 
help teachers in their efforts as 
teacher leaders should be an 
important item on everyone's 
agenda. We need to persist in 
our efforts to pave the way for 
present and future teacher 
leaders, whose vision is, perhaps, 
the greatest hope we have for 
our children. 
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U, cxAAAicJudo. la toAtdia 



WLe. acMAdo- de. tai. loAliMai. 
que. tutcLamai. en. caia de. Yflama. 
Soda una tenia lu pActpia 
peMonatidad. Jxtdal Eai mujeAeA 
le ponian a fiadUeaA., incluime. 
£o4. ieUi. foAmakui ixU. loAlitlUai, 
UeAAoiai,. A [texxA. iatUtn. lyaAditai., 
iuau^ciiai, o- detqadiiai. duAiiai.. 
A ueceA lenian, una foAma 
'ledonda, olAai- ueceA. fittduai. 
imaqinaAte. an mafia de. D^^ai,. £a 
peAiona que. fiacia una toAtiiia 
'iedcmda, iuaM.cUa, con te/xJtuAa 
de ifeAai, como- toMiila (que. le 
pod/ua fuiceA un toco- con toi. nidi, 
juqo4oi. quiiadoi.), eAa ta que. 
tenia una poiuuon ctiia iodal, if 
una \Apuiacion de mai^oA 
im.po-'i.lancia. 

iUuf en dia, muePuii. pimiLal 
ciufoA. miemiAoA, acaiiwn&la&an 
haeeA tai. ioMiilai,, tai. compAan 
HeeAai, poA. una mdquina if 
emmeMai. en una Aatia de 
pidiUco. Soda toAtiita ei coil 
iguai, en iamano, te/xiuAa if 
ia&aA. £0. que le- paio. a tai. 
toAtiitai. ei. -ieme^ante a Co- que le 
paio. al cuAAicuia de. la educacion 
d-ilinqxie.. 

Ylo hace. mucAo- tienvpo. que 
onteA, cuando eAa rnaeMAa, tai. 
texxionei, en el iaton deZ 
pAoqAama Silinque. eAon 
LndUuduaimente. pAe.ixAitai. lexfiin 
et nino- if el oAfeUuo- initAuctutO: 
Qo.n.le.que.n.le.m.e.n.le., to-l 
tnateAialei. de iniiAucddn eAon 
AecAoi a ta oAden, poAque. no- 
fia&ian. iu^icientei. maieAialei. 
comeAciatei.. 9oA ejemjito-, con ta 
aifuda de todoi, toi, aiumnoi. if 



padAeA, pAoducimoi. una otiAa en 
ta cudt cAeatnoi. una. teccion de 
hiiioAia cwfo- o&felwo eAa et de 
pAomoiteA et iiqnificado- de ta 
9ndependencia de YUe/xico-, que. le 
oiieAXKL et 16 de lejiUetntAe. Cn 
oiAai. oeaiioneA, eAcAitinwA 
cuenJtoi. en, eAjianot paAa 
cuatquieA oiAa teccion. 

En. nuicAal nuuieAoi., la 
educacion titinaiie, como- ta 
educacidn en. qeneAat, ha peAdido- 
tai. caAadeAiiUcai. unieai, coma 
tai. toAiittai. hechai. a mono. £oi. 
titAoi. tteqan a toi. ioionei- tan 
convpteioi, que toi. maeiiAoi, 
pueden lequiA tai. t&acionei. con 
toi. oyfoi. ceAAadoi.. £oi. manualei. 
lugieAen un mModa m.ecdnico, 
aiumiendo que todoi. tai, ninoi, 
ion, Ufuatei,, que. tienen. tai, 
miimai, ha&itidadei., inleAMeA,, 
eJto. Half que, 'le^te/xionaA. en tiia 
acaiion. paAa deieAminoA qjui et 
papet de un maeiiAo no ei. et de 
un lequidoA, lino et de, un tideA, 
que, piiede tomoA deciiianei, 
pAopiai,, If mdi. que- nada que. 
dtioAAoite. un cuAAicuto- que, 
enfoque conupieianienU a coda 
nino poA individuat. 

— 9Ama SuadaAAama 
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afUA dai^ tAt patieAn gAew-; tach itaci. uicA cUpij^ Ut in place-, a Icde. thai time, 
ccumol e4pici. jAom JAe Romans o^Jfie^ai^^ _Q«/ft. 



Creative Professionalism 



Laura tcachcf kiinlcy^^artcu in 
ati area sd/oc /. She preface^ her 
/•(•//((irA's ///(• chaUoi^cfi fhc 
facc< (IS the oiih/ l>ili)i^iial eiineatiini 
leather at her sdioo/ with soh/c 
iiifonimtioii 0)1 her baek^rotiiid a)u1 
experietice ^rowiii^^ up a< a hiii- 
l^ua^e uiiiioriti/ ehiU. 

Spanish is my first language. 
I w as born in Mexico, and 1 
came to the United States 
at the age of four and entered 
school at the age of six. I was 
ahvayr one of fhe youngest 
children in class because 1 w as 
born in May so that had its 
problems. But 1 was a LEV* 
child— \ ery niuch so in first 
grade. 1 experienced c]uite 
difficult first, second and third 
years. 1 think that's what has 
always made me more sensitive 
to the situations of bilingual 
children. I can relate so much to 
their experiences. 

1 began school during the 
time when Spanish was not 
allowed "lo be spoken. In fact, 1 
remember being punished for 
using Spanish. You definitely 
weren't encouraged to be proud 
of your heritage back then. 1 
dim't remember feeling good 
about knowing a second lan- 
guage until fourth grade when 1 
had a supportive teacher. 1 was 
wry impressed because this 
teacher was Angk), and my first 
grade teacher, the one who 
discouraged me (rom using 
Spanish, was Hispanic. 



*l.iniiteil rn\;li<ii Protieieiit 



At the time, there 
was a law that 

said if principals 
or teachers 

allowed children 
in the public 

schools to speak 

another language 

besides English, 
they could lose 

their certification. 

It was probably a 
very big threat. 



r\ e been \ ery angry all these 
years, not really understanding 
why that Hispanic teacher had 
been so vicious. She repri- 
manded me in Spanish for 
speaking Spanish! She would do 
horrendous things like put me in 
the corner, make me raise mv 
hands, or draw a circle iin the 
board and put my nose to it. But 
now tliat I'm in mv master's 
classes and studying the history 
of supervision, I'm having 
second thoughts abt>ut mv anger 
tiiward this teacher. At the time, 
there was a law that said if 
principals or teachers allowed 
children in the public schools to 
speak aniither language besides 
English, they could lose their 
certification. It was probably a 



\ er\' big threat. 

1 became a teacher because 
my mother had always been 
involved w ith the schools and 
aware of the need to work with 
Hispanic children. My parents 
made sure that we did not forget 
our native language because thev 
knew that it would be an advan- 
tage in the future. They sent us to 
Mexico every year for summer 
schot>l and for two months to 
\'isit our grandmother. They 
ft>rced us to write to our grand- 
mother, and mv father and 
mother would to teach us how io 
read in Spanish. At first, we were 
planning to go back to Mexico. 
My father had this dream of his 
daughters picking up a second 
language and going back tt> 
Mexico to be super successful 
people. But the first child gradu- 
ated from middle schoiil, then 
the sect>nd... consequently we re 
still here. We have maintained a 
relatively high fluency-tiral and 
written-not through formal 
education, but the summer 
courses with teachers in Mexico. 

After receiving my 
teaching degree, 1 i.aught 
second grade for four 
years and first grade for one 
year. Then, I taught one summer 
in a special language program in 
the bilingual education depart- 
ment for children that were 
entering kindergarten or who 
had been "unsuccessful" in PreK. 
It was very interesting to see 
ht)W' these children started, 
knowing what they achie\'e by 
second grade. 1 was hiH>ked alter 
that. 1 wanted tt> teach kinder- 
garten. 
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The School 

Everton Elementary is in a 
middle-income neij^hborhood. 
I'm sure that it was an all-Anglo 
school not too long ago, but now 
the population has changed. 
Another school closed down 
"across the tracks," so the 
children had nowhere to go but 
here. Consequently, the popula- 
tion has shifted so that it's about 
47 percent Hispanic, two to three 
percent black, and five percent 
Asian. 

I am the only bilingually 
certified teacher in the school 
although one is needed at every 
grade level based on the number 
of LEP children. There are three 
other Hispanic teachers, but they 



I am the only 
bilingually 
certified teacher 

in the school 
although one is 
needed at every 
grade level based 
on the 
number of LEP 
children. 



do not want to teach bilingual 
education because, in their 
words, they would get all the 
"low ones." The LEP students 
are being placed in their class- 
rooms anyway because they are 
Hispanic even though they are 
not trained in bilingual educa- 
tion and in spite of whether or 
not they speak Spanish. 



Last year, in my kindergar- 
ten classroom of 18 students, I 
had 15 Hispanic children who 
were considered LEP. Out of 
those 15 I probably had 12 
monolingual Spanish speakers. 

The Challenge 

When the year began, I was 
told that I was going to be a 
bilingual kindergarten teacher, 
and so I set up my classroom like 
I had all the previous years. I had 
the Spanish alphabet and I had 
the labels and everything else we 
do. The principal came in — she 
walked through all the class- 
rooms before school started — 
and said nothing at the time. 
Maybe she just didn't notice. The 
kids came and I started teaching. 
The other teachers use letters of 
the week and are heavily into 
phonics, but 1 thought maybe I 
could improvise in some way. I 
thought about it a little bit and I 
discovered a way that I could 
live with myself. So I started 
teaching, of course, the alphabet 
in Spanish and did so for maybe 
a couple of weeks. 

The problem surfaced when 
I requested some Spanish 
language materials in a school- 
wide writing-reading lab. 
Because of this request and other 
incidents, the principal became 
bothered by my use of native 
language with the children. So I 
was called into her office. I think 
she had been silently concerned 
about my use of native language 
with these monolingual kinder- 
gartners. She told me that we 
were not going to do bilingual 
education because she had not 
been able to find a first grade 
bilingual teacher, so there wasn't 
going to be that continuity for 
the children. Therefore, I would 
have to take the Spanish lan- 
guage classroom down and put 
it up as an ESL classroom. Then 



According to her, 
ESL had worked, 
but 1 didn't see 
any evidence of it 
working; there 
was not one 
Hispanic, LEP or 
non-LEP, that 
passed the three 
parts of the TAAS. 
That's 47 percent 
of the school 
population! 

she went as far as to say she 
didn't believe in bilingual 
education, and until she did, ESL 
was going to be done in her 
school. According to her, ESL 
had worked, but I didn't see any 
evidence of it working; there was 
not one Hispanic, LEP or non- 
LEP, that passed the three parts 
of the TAAS (Texas Assessment 
for Academic Skills). That's 47 
percent of the school population! 
To me what this signifies is that 
someone's needs are not being 
met. How can there not be one 
child that passed — not one? 

But, I could see from a 
professional standpoint 
what she meant about 
there not being a bilingual 
teacher in the first grade to car> y 
on what I would be doing for 
these children. I did tell her that 
it was unfortunate that she felt 
that way about bilingual educa- 
tion becau.se 1 had had so much 
success as a bilingual teacher. 
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There is a lot of 
pressure at this 

school in 
kindergarten — 
more than there 
should be — to 
obtain the sound 
system. The 
principal and 
staff expected a 
lot even though 
they believed that 

these children 
would not live up 
to their 
expectations. 

But of course, that wasn't 
enough. I began to think about 
how I was going to change. 

From what I had observed, 
ESL as it was practiced in this 
school was more of an Enghsh 
immersion program* and I knew 
tliat I could not work that way. I 
just felt that it was a little unfair 
both for me and the children to 
just do ESL when I am bilin- 
gually certified. So at that point, 1 
made a decision that 1 was going 
lo re-think and re-focus. I 
already had my focus as to what 
my goals were going to be for 
my bilingual classroom, and 1 
had to find ways to retain some 
of the things 1 felt my children 
needed such as content area 

*/)ii/m'rs/())( program: iiistnu tioii /s 
coniplctcli/ ill i.H\;lisli without nin/ 
ihliiptiilioiK lo the cuiriciiliiiii. 



instruction and "scaffolding," if 
we want to call it that, in native 
language. But I also needed to 
integrate ESL methodology and 
have a separate 45 minute period 
for ESL instruction. It was very 
important for my focus to be 
really strong in ESL because of 
what was coming to my children 
next year. I struggled with it — 
trying one thing and then trying 
another to see how I could best 
help these children. 

There is a lot of pressure at 
this school in kindergarten — 
more than there should be — for 
obtaining the sound system. The 
principal and staff expected a lot, 
evLn though they believed that 
these children would not live up 
to their expectations. I decided 
that I was going to show them 
that it was going to be different 
because of the intervention of a 
certified teacher that met the 
needs of the children. I was still 
committed to helping to main- 
tain native language because 1 
know it in no way interferes with 
academics, cognitive develop- 
ment, or even English language 
development. In fact, I think it's 
a natural resource that you 
have — that you are bilingual. 

Adaptation Process 

One of the things I did to 
convert my classroom was, of 
course, take down the Spanish 
alphabet and put the English 
alphabet up. I decided to go 
along with the letter of the week 
like the other teachers, but not so 
much the way they were struc- 
turing it. For example, if we were 
studying the "a," 1 would work 
books into my curriculum, be it 
in math and whatever else I was 
going to do for the week. 1 made 
sure that my focus was always 
ESL, but at the same time I 
worked on maintaining natiw 
language. 1 would start with 
webbing of the "a" and at the 



same time teaching them how to 
write it as I put it on my chart. 
We'd talk in Spanish — 'St' hoce lo 
linen nsi, ntrnvesndita'(You make a 
line like this, acnvf) — but then in 
order to get to know my children 
and how much they knew, I 
would ask them, 'Does anyone 
know something that begins 
with the "a" sound in English?' 
They were very limited at first, 
but eventually a child would 
come up with an object and 1 
would draw a picture of it and 
write the word under the "a." 
And then focusing on ESL, I 
would tell them words and then 
translate in Spanish "a" is for 
apple; manzana is apple.. .we 
would do repetitive exercises 
like that, and then I would draw 
the object and write the word. 
The letters were left up the 
whole year so we could go back 



I made sure that 

my focus was 
always ESL, but 
at the same time I 
worked on 
maintaining 
native language. I 
would start with 
webbing of the 
"a" and at the 

same time 
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how to write it as 
I put it on my 
chart. 
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and learn nore vocabulary. As 
they became more fluent, the 
children would refer to previous 
letters we studied and say, 'Now 
I know a word,' and we'd add it 
on. As they became writers, they 
used those words that were up 
there with the letter. 

Of course, it got a little 
more complicated 
because I'm also very 
strong in the writing process, 
and that's where my problems 
really started. When I began to 
think about developing their 
fluency, that's where I had to 
decide loliicli fluency — English or 
Spanish? I knew that in order for 
them to reach higher levels of 
English it was important to help 
them establish more fluency in 
native language. The way we do 
writing process in kindergarten 
is to teach the children to draw, 
and that's their writing in the 
beginning. All of the interaction 
about their drawings at first was 
in Spanish and I was bothered by 
that. But then I decided that 
because they couldn't read it 
didn't matter. They were just 
seeing me model what writing 
could be, 

1 could see that my students' 
oral proficiency in native lan- 
guage was growing because after 
two or three months they began 
to give me long detailed stories. 
What they were doing, in fact, if 
we look at language arts, was 
adding details, elaborating; they 
were doing exactly what was 
supposed to happen in writing 
process. The only problem was 
that this was happening in 
Spanish. What kept bothering me 
was what was coming next year. 

We'd go to language arts lab 
daily, and I'd sit at a table and 
work with a small group while 
the other kids went to comput- 
ers, listening centers, etc. The lab 
work was based on phonics. 



which can be very stressful for 
language minority kids because 
they f\re expected to learn the 
sounds at the same pace as the 
other children. 

So suddenly, by accident, I 
came up with a way to help. I 
noticed that when we were 
doing the letter of the week, the 
children would always bring in 
their names, like "m" for Maria. 
I would drav. Man'a and put the 
word Man'a along with all the 
other "m"s. That is when I 
realized I could use native 
language to teach the English 
sound system because there are 
so many similarities in the 
sounds — lamp, Iniiipara; pan- 
cakes, pesaiiio. So, before I knew 
it, I was teaching the letters like 
that. I would say, "Tell me what 
you want to write." For example, 
a child would say, 'The man's 
nose is big.' I would teach some 
sight words such as "the." When 
we would come to "n," I would 
use both English and Spanish 
wordt) to teach it — November, 
night, uariz, uache. I kept on 
doing this, and found using 
native language to teach English 



to be very successful. And, just 
like in any other grade level that 
I have taught, they became little 
maniac writers, Of course, they 
were writing in English and 
using inventive spelling. 

Eres bilingue, Gisela 

I continued to read Spanish 
literature and sing songs in 
Spanish, and in English of 
course — the ESL focus never left 
me. I worked hard because I 
wanted to make a difference for 
the kids, and for the principal 
and staff, because I knew they 
were bothered by my use of 
native language. I wanted to 
prove that it does not hurt them; 
it enhances their learning. And, 
in fact, that's what I proved. As 
the children became writers, I 
continued using native language 
to help them learn the sound 
system in English. 

It took one child to make the 
difference. Gisela wrote a 
full-page story about ten 
girls that found a cat, and they 
took it home. The mother was 
unhappy, but then she was 



What they were doing, in fact, if we 
look at language arts, was adding 
details, elaborating; they were doing 

exactly what was supposed to 
happen in writing process. The only 
problem was that this was 
happening in Spanish. What kept 
bothering me was what 
was coming next year. 
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happv. At the end, the cat acted 
hke a ghost with a. ..and 1 
couldn't make out the word. ..it 
was fdbniin (bed sheet). I thought 
it was inventive spelling in 
English. Gisela became very 
frustrated, and put her little 
hands on her waist, stamped her 
foot, and said 'jMncftm! ;Sdhaiia!' 
And so I said, 'Mc vaf liaccr que 
cfcriba cu cfpnilol.' (You are going 
to make me write in Spanish.) 
And she was amazed too — she 
didn't know. She wanted to say 
yes, but she wasn't sure herself 
whether she really did or not. 
And so I said, 'A vcr, cfcnVaiw 
cftn oracidii...' Let's see, write this 
sentence for me.) 'El gate cs imlo.. ' 
'And I'll be darned but she wrote 
it. And then I said, 'A vcr, cl pcrro 
es IniL'iw. 'And she wrote it, and 




The problems that 
exist at my school 

are not unique, 
hut are results of 

the system for 
training 

and certifying 
teachers 
for bilingual and 

ESL education. 



then I said, 'Ercf biliii';;iic. You 
are bihngual. You write English 
and Spanish.' And then the other 
kids saw it too. 

These students were in effect 
transitioning themselves. I was 
glad that they felt proud of being 
able to write in Spanish and 
English. I was a little afraid that 
they were going to start mixing 
the language, but that didn't turn 
out to be the case. On days that 
they wanted to write in Spanish, 
they would ask me 'iPiicdo 
L'fcribir eu t's/w»o/?' (Can I write 
in Spanish?). Then, without 
asking, they would write natu- 
rally in English. I began to ask 
myself how 1 could use this to 
help those children that aren't 
ready to transition from Spanish 
to English. Liliana, for example, 
who is very smart, but she isn't 
ready to transition. Her compre- 
hension is there but perhaps 
she's in a silent period — she's not 
ready to risk. 

I didn't try this approach long 
enough, so I'm not even sure 
it works. But this could be a 
way to help children in schools 
like this one where there is no 
bilingual program even though 
there are monolingual Spanish- 
speaking children, and the stress 
is on getting these children 
reading and writing in English 
quickly. 

In reflecting on my goals for 
the children, I know I place a 
high priority on learning in all 
the content areas — social studies, 
science, math, and language arts. 
1 wanted them to learn the 
English sound system because of 
the pressure to know it in this 
school. Unfortunately, the 
principal and staff push it to the 
point where it is not develop- 
mentally appropriate. 

Standing Firm 

The problems that exist at 
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my school are not unique, but 
are results of the system for 
training and certifying teachers 
for bilingual and ESL education. 
Grandfathering ESL teachers for 
example, even with the require- 
ment that they have 18 houif of 
ESL workshops, is very risky 
because there is no follow-up to 
determine if the ESL programs 
are actually modifying instruc- 
tion. I would guess, going by 
what I have seen at this school, 
that most ESL programs are 
really English immersion. 

It is a very tough environ- 
ment for bilingual and ESL 
teachers. If 1 were to give advice 
to a new teacher, it would be to 
stay committed to what you 
know about what language 
minority children need in spite 
of the policies that exist in your 
school which many times work 
against you. I think we have to 
do what we know to do in our 
own classrooms. Bu'., 1 think we 
need to be very visible so that 
everyone will be ab'e to see and 
share in the success of our 
children. 1 was convinced that 
the principal and the rest of the 
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school had to know what my 
children were producing because 
of the negative attitudes and the 
uncertainty they showed about 
what I was doing. At one point, I 
told the vice principal she was 
going to have to trust me as a 
professional in my field. I said, 
'At the moment, I'm the only 
bilingual/ESL teacher here and 
I'm working with LEP children; 
that makes me the expert. You 
are just going to have to trust my 
professionalism.' I sent the 
children to the principal to show 
their successes and displayed 
their work in the hall. I made my 
program visible so that everyone 
could see that my children were 
not staying behind; they were 
probably going faster than the 
regular kindergarten children, 
which is, in effect, what they 
were doing. 

But in spite of everything 
we may do to try to 
change people's percep- 
tions of bilingual and ESL 
education, resistance is still there 
because of prejudices and fear of 
change. In the case of my school, 
the staff and principal are 
uncomfortable with the changes 
they see happening as the 
population shifts. It is a very 
traditional school. It's much 
easier for them to ignore the 
problems and ignore these 
children — to have the attitude of 
'It's not our fault these kids don't 
know the language.' 

The new population has a 
different culture and socioeco- 
nomic status than the previous 
middle- to upper-class Anglo 
population. As there are more 
and more disadvantaged chil- 
dren, the comfort zone is chang- 
ing; the principal and staff need 
to realize that what used to work 
no longer works. They're still 
hoping to coast, and that they 
won't have to change anything. 



The process of change has 
begun though, simply by what I 
have done in my classroom. One 
person can make n change. You 
just have to be willing to risk a 
lot. Now, the principal is trying 
to find a strong bilingual teacher 
for first grade. I used to hear 
statements like, 'We need 
bilingual people. ..but not neces- 
sarily bilingual certified people.' 
At the end of the school year, she 
was asking me how fluent in 
Spanish prospective teachers 
were. I think she has realized 
that native language instruction 
doesn't hurt students — that it 
probably helps them to have this 
kind of intervention. 
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The Principal 

In my opinion, the principal 
plays the most important role in 
the process of change. She needs 
to build her knowledge base 
about these children and about 
bilingual education so she can 
make others understand. In a 
school like this one where 
Hispanics are becoming the 
majority, the principal must take 
steps to understand these issues. 

I've tried to help by sending 
a few articles for her information, 
but I've received no response. I 
was hoping that she would read 
them and find them interesting 
enough to copy them for the 
whole staff so they could get a 
better understanding of LEP 
children, because most of them 
have LEP children in their 
classrooms. 

Role at Everton 

I see my purpose is to focus 
not only on my own children, 
but on the 47 percent of the 
school population that is His- 
panic who, in my opinion, have 
not had their needs met. 

As an example, a student of 
mine brought me a test taken by 
her third-grade sister who also 
has been here for only two years. 
Of course, it had a failing grade, 
60, and it was covered with red 
ink marking all the wrong 
answers. It was a science test 
with ten questions, and the child 
had very intelligently answered 
six questions correctly. The 
words she had gotten wrong 
were sedimentary and metamor- 
phic, two pretty difficult scientific 
terms. I could tell the child knew 
more than what she didn't know, 
and wondered whether this was 
more of an indication that the 
teacher had not modified instruc- 
tion than of the student's success 
or failure. There seems to be a 
lack of knowledge and under- 
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standing. People compare 
language minority kids to the 
regular students and think that 
because they don't know En- 
glish, they're less intelligent. 

I can only hope that by being 
here as a bilingual teacher I 
have helped bring change. 
I'm hoping that the knowledge 
base of these teachers has been 
broadened by being exposed to 
this new program, and that they 
understand education for 
language minority kids has to be 
different. You have to look at the 
socioeconomic class of the 
student population; you have to 
look at the cultural components; 
you have to look at the language 
aspect; you have to look at 
everything. Modification of 
curriculum, altering attitudes 
and a continuous search to meet 
the needs of students are crucial 
components of any educational 
design for language minority 
students. 



Of course, all bilingual and 
ESL programs should not be 
identical because all children are 
not identical, and all school 
cultures are not identical; you 
have to look at the whole school 
environment. What we should 
do is find the best methods — 
whether they're ESL, bilingual, 
regular, or special education — to 
meet the needs of all students. 

Even though I believe I did 
what was best for my kindergar- 
ten children by maintaining and 
using native language as much 
as possible, I couldn't only think 
of my students' achievement in 
my room because they would 
not be in my room forever. 
Eventually, they were going to 
venture out into the non-Spanish 
speaking environment of the 
next grade level. They were 
going to have teachers who may 
not be sympathetic to their needs 
or understand their language or 
culture. I had to prepare them for 
what was coming so they would 



not be shocked; they wouldn't be 
torn down. 

If we could just free ourselves 
from wondering if bilingual 
education really is the way to 
go! If we could just work in our 
program as we have been trained 
and believe in it and demon- 
strate it to others! It should be a 
program where people are 
knocking down our doors to be 
bilingual. Many times, our own 
bilingual staff doesn't believe 
that our program is special 
because of the i,r>fluence of 
principals and state and national 
officials. There is a lack of unity, 
and until we are unified and sell 
what we do, then we'll continue 
to stumble and struggle. Sadly, 
the children are hurt the most. 
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A Family of Learners 



Before receiving licr teaching 
certificate, Mari/aiiii tauglit Eu>^lisli 
as a Secivid Laiigua'^e to adults in 
. programs sponsored hj church 
groups and recreational centers. Site 
assisted participants in the U.S. 
Departnioit of justice's Anincsti/ 
Program. Maryanii has been 
teaching in the public schools for 
three i/ears, tim of xvhich have been 
in mixed-age classrooms as part of a 
pilot program. 

I began to learn Spanish in 
the fifth grade. Through this 
exposure, I developed a love for 
the culture and language to the 
extent that I went on to get my 
bachelor's degree in Spanish 
from Memphis State University, 
graduating in 1980. After that, I 
traveled in Mexico and Europe 
and developed an even greater 
interest in Spanish and Latin 
cultures. I came to the alternative 
certification program* in 1991 
through a local school district. 1 
was accepted because of my 
Spanish ability and because they 
were looking for bilingual 
education teachers. I had worked 
with children in a variety of 
ways and 1 had enjoyed it very 
much. I wanted to have an 
impact on children. Because of 
my love for the society, culture, 
and roots of Hispanic people, 1 
wanted to bo a help in their 
education. I have taught for three 

'nltcrmitiir certification I'ro^^mm: An 
iiitenmv training fmgmm ^viiforcii In/ 
i/is/nV/s (i) recruit teticlwr^ who do not 
liiii'e education backgrounds. 



years, and I am really active 
within the community. I go to 
birthday parties and do apart- 
ment visits. I try to become a part 
of the community and have seen 
a lot of growth in the children. 

Mixed-Aged Grouping 

After my first year of teach- 
ing, I came into the mixed-age 
pilot program, i saw an obvious 
change in the language minority 
children that I taught. Mixed-age 
grouping allowed them to foster 
independent skills in an interdis- 
ciplinary, theme teaching 
environment. They were able to 
learn at their own developmental 
pace. Students were able to learn 
in English and Spanish the 
things that are necessary for 
development. 
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1 think that one of the 
primary arguments in favor of 
the mixed-age program is that 
the corporate world is changing. 
The job world is no longer a 
place where someone can work 
alone in a cubicle. Mixed-age 
programs respond to the need by 
producing students who are able 
to work in cooperative groups. 
Also, multi-age programs are 
centered around the perception 
of the teacher not as a lecturer, 
but as' a facilitator. As a result, 
the children are able to "own" 
their learning. They become 
masters of their learning in the 
sense that they decide what they 
want to learn and, as a result, 
they get excited about it. They 
have improved self-esteem. 
Instead of school being some- 
where where they're going to be 
put down because they're not 
able to measure up to someone 
else's standard, they can be 
successful. 

Students learn to read and 
learn about science and social 
studies concepts through centers 
and manipulatives. They're 
working with peers, using 
critical thinking skills and 
learning how to make decisions. 
For a long time, the educational 
system has not encouraged 
independent thinkers, and when 
they get in the market place they 
can't make decisions. Children 
choose a topic or problem in 
science, social science, or lan- 
guage arts to in\'estigate in their 
native language and in Li^.-^Iish. 

Getting Started 

The first year I taught in the 
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multi-age class, I had first and 
second grades. The district 
provided us with a lot of train- 
ing. Besides that, I started 
working on my master's degree, 
so I was exposed to current 
educational issues and new 
techniques. Otherwise, it would 
have been too much of a chal- 
lenge, not only for a new teacher, 
but even for someone with a lot 
of teaching experience. I had to 
develop a curriculum for two 
different age groups incorporat- 
ing the essential elements from 
the district, and identify what 
kind of skills they were sup- 
posed to acquire — all this 
without having textbooks or any 
other help in correlating curricu- 
lum! So, for a second year 
teacher it was a big challenge 
and I spent many, many nights 
and many, many Saturdays 
trying to develop curriculum. 

Next, I taught kindergarten 
and first grade. In this multi-age 
classroom, there were some first 
graders who worked on second 
and third grade levels, and some 
first graders who needed basic 
reading strategies. In a classroom 
of this type, the children work in 
cooperative groups and in 
centers. They have contracts with 
the teacher that specifv when 
they are to complete ] ■ ojects or 
assignments. One student may 
be able to meet five or six goals 
in one week, and another may 
still be working on one or two 
and need some extra guidance. 
The children are self-paced, and 
the teacher is the guiding hand 
and facilitator. The grading in a 
multi-age classroom is different 
from the traditional grading 
system. Students have profile 
sheets that show the concepts 
they are learning and the bench- 
marks achieved. They use 
student profiles to sh'- .• 
progress. 

Any teacher coming into 



mixed-age setting will need to 
have some background on why 
developmentally appropriate 
programs are important. Instead 
of stuffing something down a 
child's throat when she is not 
ready for it, mixed-age class- 
rooms enable the child to decide 
when she is ready for a concept, 
and just blossom on her own. 

One of the most exciting 
things about mixed-age 
classrooms is that you're 
helping students to develop the 
ability to be in charge of their 
learning. You ask what the 
children want to study because 
you can get language arts and 
math skills out of any kind of 
theme. If they want to study 
dinosaurs, states, or holidays, for 
example, they help develop 
those themes. Those are the 
kinds of activities that build 
critical thinking skills. They have 
leadership roles and responsibili- 
ties and it becomes their class- 
room. 

And the kids don't want to 
leave school! I had kids crying if 
they were sick and had to stay 
home; at the end of the year, 
instead of kids running out the 
door because they were glad it 
was summer, they didn't want to 
leave. The mixed-age classroom 
created a real camaraderie 
amongst us — a real family 
atmosphere. And, research has 
shown that traditional family 
learning has a stronger effect. It 
sticks with children longer 
because the siress level is down. 
Also, the children develop 
respect for one another because 
they realize that people have 
different learning needs and 
learning styles. So, they're 
learning things at first and 
second grade levels that a lot of 
adults still don't understand — 
neople are individuals and learn 
in different ways. 



Problem Solving 

Unfortunately, most school 
districts don't use the thematic 
approach with language minor- 
ity children. One of the things 
that multi-age classrooms are 
able to do is to introduce chil- 
dren to language skills in Span- 
ish that they perhaps wouldn't 
be exposed to because of their 
grade level. Therefore, they have 
cognitive development in their 
first language before receiving 
English instruction. 

Mixed-age classrooms can 
also be one solution for the lack 
of bilingual teachers because the 
children could be grouped by 
language proficiency instead of 
age. Schools can combine two or 
three grade levels cf language 
minority children to make 
enough students for a multi-aged 
classroom, and students can 
receive instruction in their native 
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language and ESL rather than 
being mainstrcamed. 

One of the problems that 
many language minority chil- 
dren have is poor self-esteem 
related to being mainstrcamed 
and not being able to understand 
what was going on. They weren't 
taught to achieve. And, as a 
result, we have children who are 
in middle and high school 
getting into gangs because they 
never had academic success. The 
mixed-age design also addresses 
the problem of retention, in that 
children can remain in the same 
class for more than a year 
without feeling like they are 
failures, <md acquire the concepts 
that they missed the first year. If 
we can get these children in 
classrooms with more of a family 
atmosphere, then they can have 
academic success. 

History of Multi-Age 

The Dallas ISD mixed- age 
project was piloted in the 1992-93 
school year. There wen* 880 
children in 44 classrooms on 10 
elementary school campuses. 

My school, which serves the 
Hispanic population with a 
bilingual program, started out 
with two mainstream mixed-age 
classes, one ESL class, and one 
bilingual class. Now, all of the 
bilingual students in our school 
are in the mixed-age program. 
We have two classes combining 
kindergarten and first grade and 
third-fourth and second-third 
mixed-age bilingual classes. 
They receive native language 
and ESL instruction. 

The School 

We have about 600 students 
at our school, 150 of which are 
language minority Hispanic 
students. They come from 
Mexico, El Salvador, Honduras, 
and other parts of Latin America. 
The kindergarten-first graders 



are being serviced in their native 
language. The fifth-sixth graders 
have a pullout program for ESL. 

Parental Permission 

We get permission from the 
parents before any changes are 
made. We spent several nights at 
the school giving an introduction 
to the project. We did one for the 
bilingual parents in Spanish and 
one for the mainstream 
children's parents in English. 
The parents were informed of 
the attributes of the program and 
the ways it would benefit their 
children. All of the parents 
accepted the project with very 
positive attitudes. 

Parent Participation 

Our community is a little 
different in that our students are 
bused in from other areas. Our 
families live aboui three miles 
away, so a lot of times we don't 
have as much parental involve- 
me.nt as we'd like. But we have 
meetings at a Burger King by the 
apartments where many of our 
families live to answer questions 
and let the parents know what's 
happening. We also had offered 
some ESL classes at one of the 
apartment complexes that 
donated a room for our use. We 
send buses to pick up parents 
when we have special meetings. 
We had an ice cream social 
towards the end of the school 
year and had buses go to the 
apartments to pick up the 
families. 

Resistance 

The teachers have not been 
as supportive of the program as 
the principal and the other 
mixed .ige teachers thought they 
might be. The teachers of the 
language minority children are 
all in the mixed-nge program, so 
there wat; no problem there. Part 
of the problem seems to be that 
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the more traditional teachers 
think that the children in the 
mixed -age classrooms are 
playing a lot because they hear 
talking and see a lot of activity in 
our rooms. They don't s.aem to 
understand the program even 
though we have in\'ited them to 
\'isit to see that learning is going 
on. So many teachers don't have 
time in their busy days to do 
that. Another problem is that 
teachers who have students that 
are not performing well immedi- 
ately want to put them in a 
mixed-age class because they 
know it helps with retention. 

The mixed-age project 
started with a heterogeneous 
group, including low-, medium-, 
and high-performing students. 
We sent out surveys for the 
mainstream classrooms, and 
asked the teachers which stu- 
dents were independent work- 
ers, and which students would 
work well in centers and in 
groups. Later, a lot of the teach- 
ers started sending all of their 
lower students, so it created an 
imbalance. The bilingual class- 
rooms, however, are not main- 
tained in this way because every 
bilingual student that enters our 
school is placed in a mixed-age 
classroom. 

The mainstream students are 
nominated from kindergarten, 
and their parents come to a 
meeting. The staff tries to select 
low, medium, and high academic 
achievers who can work inde- 
pendently, and who don't need a 
lot of structure. Mixed-age 
grouping is not for every student 
or tor every teacher. A child with 
attention deficit disorder or some 
other kind of learning disability, 
for example, may not be able to 
concentrate in this type of 
learning environment. Most of 
the schools in the pilot program 
offer both so that if parents do 
not want their children in mixed - 



age groups, they don't have to be 
there. As far as learning achie\'e- 
ment is concerned, mixed-age is 
the ans' . er for many children. 

^'/ith any kind of new 
program, cr any kind of new 
methodology, you are always 
going fo have resistance from 
some people who have been 
around a long time and are not 
willing to learn new approaches. 
1 don't know of any school who 
has been part of the pilot pro- 
gram that has had hundred 
percent support. The people that 
are involved with the project 
realize that the children are 
being successful. In the long 
term, others will probably see 
the evidence that mixed-age is a 
very profitable program for the 
children. 

Classroom Management 

Once in a while, I have a 
little problem with discipline, 
but it is like any kind of class- 
room management system — you 
get on top of it at the beginning. 
Children that come from our 
population a lot of times don't 
have structure at home; most of 
my kindergartners and first 
graders go home alone and let 
themselves in after school. They 
might even be by themselves 
until ten o'clock. There may be a 
second or third grader tucking 
his kindergarten sister in bed 
because his parents aren't there. 
So, these kids need to haw a 
certain amount of structure in 
school. But you can build a 
schedule into a mixed-age 
setting. Students know that there 
are certain rules and regulations, 
and they are proud of their 
classrooms. They develop their 
own sense of structure. 

Research 

There are se\'eral studies 
being conducted througliout the 
United States on mixed-age 
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instruction. The district con- 
tlucted obser\'ations in class- 
rooms using an assessment 
profile for early childhood 
prograi.i-.. The first year 1 was 
part of the pilot program, we 
filled out surveys on each of our 
students on how they interacted 
v.'ith other children. The results 
were publishetl in the waiver 
requests that the district sent to 
parents, and it showed that the 
children were a lot more atl- 
vanced socially than children 
would usually be at those ages. It 
also showed that academically 
they were achieving. At this 
point, final conclusions can't be 
tirawn, but the initial impres- 
sions were t]uite positive. 



Training 

I created a training guide in 
conjunction with completing my 
master's degree because it is 
important for a teacher coming 
into a mixed-age situation to 
know some of the basic differ- 
ences. To start with, the floor 
plan needs to be different 
because the teacher is not 
lecturing and the children are 
doing different center activities 
and moving freely around the 
room. I included sample floor 
plans and information from 
various reading, writing and 
math workshops I attended 
because those activities are good 
for bringing different grades 
together. I provided schedule 
and lesson plans because they 
also tend to be different for a 
mixed-age classroom, as well as 
sample thematic plans and 
activities. Profile assessment is 
described, and examples show 
how children put things in their 
profile folders and write con- 
tracts defining what they will 
accomplish in a certain time 
frame. I also provide a list of 
resources and the portions of the 
waiver proposal from the 
district. 

The program director for 
this project has been 
extremely helpful. She has 
had staff development in the 
summer and has gotten us 
together for four focus groups 
once every other month so that 
we can talk about what's hap- 
pening. The teachers share 
problems and ideas, and each 
focus group is at a different 
school so that we are able to visit 
tlifc classrooms of our fellow 
mixed-age teachers. 



Persuading Others 

I try to convince other 
teachers of the benefits of mixed- 
age groups, and that children are 
learning and achieving with a 
positive self image and acquiring 
the ability to interact positively 
with other children. Mixed-age is 
a trend of the future. This type of 
program is popping up all 
around the nation because 
people see the need for change in 
education. 



To start with, the 
floor plan needs 
to he different 
because the 
teacher is not 
lecturing and the 
children are doing 
different center 
activities and 
moving freely 
around the room. 
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At the time of this writiu^, 
Diiinn ivns tcacliiii;;^ in a sclf- 
coutniueti bilingual secoiui ;^mic 
cinssrooiit. is now in a doctoral 
program pu . -. r.;;,;^; a Ph.D. hi 
BiUngual Education. Besides second 
;;^rade, she has taught kindergarten 
and fifth ^rade. She ^rew up in west 
Texas and her pmrents are original!}/ 
from south Texas. She describes her 
early educational experiences below. 

I did not speak a word of 
English when I entered first 
grade at the age of seven. 1 
remember sitting in the class- 
room, and the teacher was taking 
a count because we were going 
to have a milk break. She asked 
every child if she or he had milk 
money. She called on me and I 
didn't understand, and she held 
up her fingers, "one" or "two." 1 
shook my head no, but she put 
me down for two cartons any- 
way. 1 guess she liked me and 
paid for my milk. What I remem- 
ber is that I did not understand, 
and she would have to use hand 
gestures. 

1 was quiet, but 1 learned 
fast. I don't know why; I guess 
because my mom a.id dad spoke 
English, even though at home we 
always spoke Spanish. But 
looking back, I didn't have any 
problems in elementary school. I 
was an "A" student, and I 
learned how to read in the first 
grade. 

hi my first year of teach.ing, I 
had a student that was flumit in 
Spanish, and he came from a 



great family. It was large with 
about eight or nine kids, and 
they were all dominant Spanish 
speakers. He spoke only Spanish 
in my kindergarten class. One 
thing that 1 noticed about him 
was how verbal and outgoing he 
was. But when we were required 
to give an English test, 1 saw 
what happened to him in that 
situation. He was very uncom- 
fortable. He wanted to look at 
other people's tests; whereas 
when he worked in his own 
language, he worked indepen- 
dently. And then, I thought 
about myself in the elementary 
grades. I was not outspoken, and 
1 think it was because 1 didn't 
know the language. 1 was a quiet 
listener all the time because I 
didn't have the competency to be 
more verbal. 1 compare myself to 
that student, and I wonder if I 
had been in a bilingual class 
whether I would have been more 
verbal. Maybe my language as 
far as writing and speaking 
would have been better. 1 saw- 
that he had that opportunity to 
continue to desarrollarse — to 
develop. If he had been in an 
English classroom, I believe he 
would have had to be quiet. 

The Classroom Problem 

In the 1991 to 1992 school 
year, I had a class of 20 LEP 
students with a wide range of 
language abilities. 1 had mono- 
lingual Spanish-speaking new- 
comers to the United States, and 
then I had students that had been 
here longer, maybe several 
months t,, a year. Then, 1 had 
the advanced LEP students that 



had been here even longer. I had 
to teach in a self-contained 
classroom with all these lan- 
guage levels because the stu- 
dents shared the native language 
of Spanish. The majority of the 
students were so limited that 
they needed more Spanish 
instruction; at least seven of 
them were monolingual Spanish. 
I had to use more Spanish with 
all of the students, and as a 
result, the more advanced 
students were not getting 
enough exposure to English. I 



I had 
monolingual 
Spanish-speaking 
newcomers to the 
United States^ 
and then I had 
students that had 
been here longer, 
maybe several 
months to a year. 
Then, I had the 
advanced LEP 
students that had 
been here even 
longer. 
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Even though I believe students need 
native language instruction, I believe 
they also need to experience speaking 
English so they can continue to 
develop their fluency. 



tried working with another 
biHngual/£SL teacher that had 
more English-speaking students, 
but she also had a large class; the 
additional children would make 
it difficult for her. I eventually 
mainstreamed two students and 
triecl to provide enough ESL or 
English instruction for the 
remaining students. It was a very 
difficult year. 

In the spring, I attended a 
conference where the keynote 
speaker discussed classroom 
situations that were effective for 
language minority students. One 
thing that she mentioned was 
that LEP students are not the 



Therefore, I 
assumed that they 
would use English 
more. But that 
wasn't the case; 
they used Spanish 
with each other 
because that was 

their strongest 
language, the one 

they were 
comfortable with. 




"exited: students are iitovett oul of 
hiliiil^iinl cinfsivoiiis where iitftructioii 
is in the children's native laii^mi<ie and 
/iii^^j/is/; to (1 regular classroom lohere 
English is the only language of 
instruction. 



best models for each other. 

In Tiy class, when students 
were working indepen 
dently, they were talking to 
each other in Spanish. Even the 
advanced students were using 
Spanish. The only time English 
was being modeled was when I 
was speaking in English to them 
in a whole-class teaching situa- 
tion. Even though I believe 
students need native language 
instruction, I believe they also 
need to experience speaking 
English so they can continue to 
develop their fluency. So this 
year, the other bilingual teacher 
and 1 divided the students so 
that I had all the students that 
had some degree of English 
language ability, and she had all 
the newcomers. Despite the fact 
that my students were at differ- 
ent levels, they could all commu- 
nicate, write, and read in En- 
glish. Therefore, I assumed that 
they would use English more. 
But that wasn't the case; they 
used Spanish with each other 
because that was their strongest 
language, the one they were 
comfortable with. And they 
could detect that I also spoke 
Spanish, because even though I 
used English with Ihem, I'd say 
nii Itija or sonielhing like that and 
they could tell; they could sense 
that they could communicate 
with me in Spanish. I don't like 

<••• r. 



to force students to speak 
English for fear that it might 
seem like I am saying English is 
better. I believe choosing when 
to speak English should come 
from the child. I found that the 
times that I asked children to 
speak English, they would 
struggle with it, but when they 
chose to do it, they spoke more 
fluently. 

Research Question 

I decided to try various 
groupings and just look at what 
language the kids use and why. 
My assumption was that when 
students are with someone that 
understands their native lan- 
guage, that is what they will use, 
and when they are with someone 
that does not, and they have 
enough English ability, then they 
will use English in a natural way. 
I collaborated with two regular 
classroom teachers. We ex- 
changed students so that I had a 
combination of LEP students, 
English only, and exited* bilin- 
gual students. 

My assumption was verified. 
When the students were with 
English speakers, they would 
speak English, and when they 
were with other LEP students 
they would use Spanish most of 
the time. When they were with 
the exited bilingual students, 
they would use Spanish even 
though the exited bilingual 
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students would respond to them 
in English. 

It also was dependent on the 
composition of the group. I 
learned that if I wanted more 
English spoken, I needed to 
balance the group of English 
speakers and LEP speakers. I 
did not want the LEP students 
dominated by English speakers 
all the time because I found that 
some LEP students would not be 
as verbal. They were more verbal 
when they were with other LEP 
students or students that they 
knew. With some students it 
didn't matter who they were 
with; they were very verbal. I 
realized that the teacher needs to 
consider the language abilities of 
the students and also their 
personalities — their comfort 
zones. 

Lessons Learned 

The exchange of students I 
planned was very successful, 
partly because I had the re- 
sources and had planned every- 
thing ahead of time. I had talked 
to the other two teachers, and we 
decided on which students 
would be exchanged. I realized 
alterward that I really needed 
more collaboration with the 
other teachers instead of plan- 
ning and initiating it on my own, 
because when it came to acquir- 
ing all the materials, I was the 
only teacher doing it, and it was 
r. big job. I had about 20 activi- 
ties for a four-week period. 
Another problem was the 
scheduling. 1 had planned ahead 
of time what 1 wanted, but when 
I actually implemented it, I had 
to modify and that mossed up 
the scheduling. 



I used a hands-on math and 
science kit, so that the kids 
could be involved in spite of 
the language they used. Also, the 
material was something they 
enjoyed and it would elicit 
language. It was math and 
science subject matter and 
encouraged problem solving. 
The activities were explained on 
activity cards with the steps for 
the students to follow. Once the 
students were exchanged, I used 
some introductory activities to 
get the kids open to the concept 
of cooperating and getting along. 
I used books like The Butter 
Battle, by Dr. Zeuss, to help the 
kids learn to respect another 
person's point of view. 

The kids quickly took to the 
idea of getting to know others 
and changing cooperative 
groups. The groups were differ- 
ent all the time, but I tried to 
have a balance in the group of 
English-speaking, exited stu- 
dents, and bilingual students. It 
was an excellent opportunity for 
different cultures to interact; I 
think this is very important 
because a lot of times bilingual 
students are isolated or segre- 
gated from the rest of the school. 
By interacting with regular 
classroom students, I think they 
felt like they belonged. 

Not only was it a good 
learning experience for the 
children, it also provided me 
with an opportunity to assess 
what language the students used 
in the different situations and 
group settings. 

If I do it again, I'd like to 
start the student exchange early 
in the year, and use it as an 
alternative to mainstreamiiig. I'd 
work with another mainstream 
teacher, forming cooperative 
groups with her students, so that 
the LEP students are exposed to 
English for a limited period of 
time. The majority of the time,iN . 



would maintain my bilingual 
classroom, so I could address 
their specific needs. 

Sensitivity to Needs 

I did not exit any of my 
second graders into regular third 
grade classrooms even though I 
had some very advanced stu- 
dents who were reading and 
doing all their work at grade 
level in English. I kept them in a 
bilingual classroom because in 
the third grade and beyond, 
there is a lot of new vocabulary 
presented, and even though the 
students have learned how to 
speak and read in English, it is 
still difficult for them. In a 
regular classroom, the teacher 
may explain a concept in a way 
that English speakers under- 
stand, but she may not be aware 
of the cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds of her LEP students 
that would help her explain it to 



It was an 
excellent 
opportunity for 
different cultures 

to interact; I 
think this is very 

important 
because a lot of 
times bilingual 
students are 
isolated or 
segregated from 
the rest of the 
school. 
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Even though these 
students appear 
to he able to 
function in a 
regular classroom^ 
their needs may 
he overlooked:! 
think that they 
need to continue 
in the hilingual 
program and 
gradually he 
phased out. 



them. As n bilingual teacher, I 
can do that. 1 can detect prob- 
lems because I know the chil- 
dren. E\'en though these stu- 
dents appear to be able to 
function in a regular classroom, 
their needs may be overlooked; I 
think that they need to continue 
in the bilingual program and 
gradually be phased out. Also, it 
is better to remain in a bilingual 
program and maintain the native 
language because, as research 
shows, it is such a strong support 
for acquiring a new language. 

Some people learn language 
really fast and a second language 
just as quickly, but some people 
don't. I'll use one student as an 
example. Elsa can read at grade 
level and comprehend, and her 
spelling and writing are virtually 
perfect; but I can't get her to 
speak English. I know she can 
because I see it in her writing, 
and she reads in English. 1 ask 
her questions in English and. 



although she responds to me in 
Spanish, she's understanding. 
She was one of the students that 
I exchanged with the regular 
classroom teacher, and the 
teacher would comment, "Even 
Elsa is speaking English to me." 
Elsa was in a situation where she 
had the opportunity to use 
English. In my classroom, she 
just felt more comfortable 
speaking Spanish; but she 
needed the opportunity to use 
English more in order to gain 
confidence. She wasn't getting 
the opportunity in my classroom 
because everybody could 
understand her when she spoke 
Spanish. In the other classroom, 
she had occasions to use English, 
but it was only for a short time 
so it wasn't intimidating. With 
some students, I discovered that 
I had to do short-term 
mainstreaming. Collaborating 
with another teacher is a way to 
do this because the kids don't 
feel singled out or that they are 
missing out on anything. Both 
classes were working together. 

Homogeneity vs. 
Heterogeneity 

As far as having diffident 
language ability levels in one 
classroom, it's almost impossible 
in the time that you have to meet 
the needs of all the students. For 
example, pattern books are too 
easy for the advanced students, 
but they are appropriate for the 
lower level students because of 
their repetitive nature. The 
advanced students need to be 
writing more descriptively, and 
they need more emphasis on 
spelling in their writing. In the 
classroom, I would introduce a 
story and the pattern, and then 
I'd pull out the advanced group 
and encourage them to write and 
elaborate more. And then I'd 
jssist the low group with follow- 



So, with some 
students, I 

discovered that I 
had to do 
short-term 

mainstreaming. 



ing the structure of the pattern, 
reading it, and talking about it. 
But it's very hard to balance it 
all. Therefore, I believe some 
homogeneity is necessary. But 
heterogeneous groups are good 
because the kids learn to cooper- 
ate and assist each other, and 
that makes it possible for the 
teacher to work indi\'idually 
with more students. 

Collaboration Important 

I think collaboration among 
teachers gives us a way to have 
larger blocks of time. If teachers 
are working by themselves, there 
is only so much time to be 
divided among the \'arious 
levels. Despite the fact that it is 
hard to work with another 
teacher because of the time 
needed for planning, it is worth 
it because we can encourage, 
support, and learn from each 
other. 




Within the bilingucil pro- 
gmm, there is more opportunity 
to do innovative things because 
others consider bihngual teach- 
ers to be the experts. The only 
problem is getting all teachers, 
bilingual and regular, to work 
together, because many times 
there is a difference in teaching 
philosophy and opinions on the 
value of bilingual education. The 
responsibility for our children 
does not only rest on our shoul- 
ders. 

I think regular classroom 
teachers need to be sensitive 
and knowledgeable about 
language minority students 
because that affects how they 
perceive their academic abilities. 
I think the principal can play a 
major •• "e in facilitating coopera- 
tion and understanding. For 
example, during iiiservice or 
staff meetings, she could de- 
scribe the needs and characteris- 
tics of language minority kids in 
order to prepare regular class- 
room teachers for the time when 
the children will be 
niiiinstreamed. She should also 
be open-minded and encourage 
ideas or projects that help those 
teachers collaborate more with 
the bilingual teachers. 

1 believe this type of advo- 
cacy by the principal is reason- 
able because LEP children are 
just as much a part of the school 
population as anyone else. 
Because of these children there is 
more diversity; along with that, 
however, comes unique educa- 
tional needs, of different cultures. 

Understanding Learning 
Differences 

The strength of a language 
minority child is his native 
language. He has only begun to 
acquire English, whereas En- 
glish-speaking children have 
been learning English since birth. 



Teachers and the 
rest of the staff 
need to he open to 
ideas from those 
who are trying to 

remedy a 
situation instead 
of deciding to 
duplicate the 
problem. A lot of 
times that's what 
we do. We just 
say, 'Well, lei's 
just face it. 
There's a 22 
maximum of 
students for each 
class. That's what 
we've got to deal 
with.' 

In addition, many LEP children 
have not had what are consid- 
ered "typical" life experiences in 
English, or the same quantity of 
experiences. They may be able to 
use "school language," but they 
have not used English in other 
situations. For example, when it 
comes to writing, the native 
English speaker can be more 
descriptive when writing about 
going to the lake or the beach. 
The ESL student may not be as 
descriptive in English because 
she may not have been to the 
beacli, or, if she has, she may not 



ha\'e learned the English descrip- 
tion of the experience because 
she was speaking Spanish the 
whole time. 

Sometimes bilingual educa- 
tors put too much emphasis on 
language and not enough 
emphasis on concept develop- 
ment. It takes longer for an ESL 
student to learn a concept than it 
d .es an English student because 
the ESL student is learning the 
language as well as the concept. 
That's why I think collaborating 
with other teachers might help; 
time is such a factor. 

The Challenge 

When it was time to place 
students for the following year, 
we realized second grade was 
going to be bulging with at least 
20 LEP students per class. That is 
especially difficult because LEP 
students need a lot of small 
group teaching and extra guid- 
ance. We decided to create a 
second-third grade classroom 
that would take the overflow of 
the second graders. That helped 
a little, but we still had large 
classes. At first we said, 'Well, 
that's the way it is.' Then, 
another teacher and 1 decided we 
shouldn't just accept this; we 
needed to do something. So, we 
created a class for newcomers 
only. One teacher volunteered to 
take on all the newcomers until 
they had enough English to 
function in a bilingual class 
where English and Spanish were 
used. 

Teachers and the rest of the 
staff need to be open to ideas 
from those who are trying to 
remedy a situation instead of 
deciding to duplicate the prob- 
lem. A lot of times that's what 
we do. We just say, 'Well, let's 
just face it. These are the stu- 
dents that we'\'e got. There's a 22 
maximum of students for each 
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class. That's what we've got to 
deal with.' 

But the' policy makers don't 
think about the variety of 
students that a teacher has 
in her class of 22, and what she 
or he can realistically deal with 
effectively. I think we need to 
address the issue of how the 
teacher is going to take care of all 
the different academic levels and 
learning needs in the class of 22 
students. 

Another problem is that 
bilingual teachers are pretty 
isolated — that is, I take care of 
my classroom, the other teachers 
take care of their classrooms. I 
think that there are times that we 
must work together. Not only do 
bilingual teachers need to work- 
together, but we also need to 
work with the regular teachers. I 
don't think it's intentional to 
exclude the bilingual teachers, 
but communication lines need to 
be open. 

Regular teachers need to 
understand students 
better, so they can do a 
more effective job in helping 
them. For example, in second 
grade, when a bilingual student 
is ready to be mainstreamed, we 
approach the regular teacher and 
we ask that she take on the 
student for language or for math 
or for both. But if her class size is 
too large, it is not possible for her 
to do so. The student exchange 
program that I described would 
be an alternative. I think there 
should be - ire ways to familiar- 
ize regular classroom teachers 
with the needs of our students. 
Otherwise, they don't know 
what we're doing, and vice 
versa. 



Teacher Research 

I see how a teacher re- 
searcher approach has helped me 
because even though I have 
always had my assumptions how 
to solve the problems in my 
classroom, it wasn't until I 
decided to do this study, set it 
up, and followed the procedures 
that the "aha!" came. It's similar 
to when you're doing a science 
project in the classroom, and you 
know what's going to happen. 
But .vhen you actually do the 
experiment, there is the excite- 
ment of actually seeing the 
results. In doing this experiment, 
this study in my classroom, it 
confirmed what I believed to be 
true. 

I have become more excited 
about being a teacher researcher 
as I see other teachers at confer- 
ences talking about their re- 
search in their classrooms. And, 
my experiences encouraged me 
to do more reading. Through the 
process of looking, making 
observations, and documenting, 
I have become more focused. 

There are areas that need to 
be i esearched — What helps 
students in acquiring a second 



language? Why do approaches 
work for some students but not 
tor others? What are the factors 
that affect second language 
acquisition? Another question I 
have is in regard to the use of 
basals as opposed to literature. 
Does children's literature, 
because it usually has richer 
descriptions and more interest- 
ing stories, encourage higher 
literacy levels? I would like to 
compare the reading level 
progression of students reading 
from basals to students who are 
reading literature that has more 
interest and meaning. 

I elieve there has to be a 
purpose for learning, but also the 
teacher needs a purpose for 
teaching. She needs opportuni- 
ties to experiment and make 
changes that may alleviate some 
of the problems she is having 
instead of continuing to use 
methods and strategies that 
don't work. If I did not get a 
chance to improve my experi- 
ence in the classroom, I would 
feel like it was futile to continue 
to teach. There has to be a 
purpose for what we're doing. 



I believe there has to be a purpose for 
learning, but also the teacher needs a 
purpose for teaching. She needs 
opportunities to experiment and 
make changes that may alleviate 
some of the problems she is having 
instead of continuing to use methods 
and strategies that don't work. 
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Committed to Making 
a Difference 



Mark is an elcmcutnry school 
tenclicr in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. He dcscrihrs his experiences 
imiilemeut- , a iie'wcoiner's class at 
his school. 

I live with my wife and 
children in the same house 1 
grew up in. We know all our 
neighbors, and 1 have seen a 
great deal of changes in my 
community. When 1 was grow- 
ing up, it was a predominantly 
Anglo community. My parents 
were very protective of me, 
especially when busing started. 
Today, it is predominantly 
African American. I remember 
being shocked by the differences 
in economic status at my school. 
Some students who did not ha\'e 
as much as I did would try to 
take my money. Once, walking 
down the hall, 1 got hit in the 
face for no reason. Maybe 
because of my faith in God, 1 
wanted to endure that treatment 
and not allow fear to control me. 
My parents discussed "white 
flight" with me, and taught that 
God is not "a respecter of 
persons." My parents saw the 
worth in people of other races. 

After graduating from high 
school, 1 went to Bavlor Univer- 
sity and received a B.A. in 
general business. 1 took 12 hours 
of Spanish, but the instructors 
used only drilling, memorizing, 
and reading. 1 learned Spanish 
from reading it, not reallv 
listening to it, and it was the only 
class 1 ever failed. Learning a 
language is tough, but 1 am 
determined, and 1 am still 



working on it. 1 know firsthand 
how difficult it is to learn a 
language, but with the experi- 
ence of teaching in a bilingual 
classroom, I am getting closer to 
li\'ing the language. 

In 1990, after several differ- 
ent work experiences in sales, I 
started substitute teaching, and 
began the long application 
process for the alternative 
certification program. There 
were 800 applicants for 80 
positions, so I knew it was going 
to be tough. I applied as a 
bilingual teacher because I 
thought it would be challenging 
and interesting. I started to 
practice my Spanish, and in 
February, 1 took the Spanish 
skills test that is required by the 
district. 

In April, I was called for a 
second interview. Principals, 
staff, and teachers asked 
about my goals and dreams — it 
was a very thorough interview — 
quite impressive. Thankfully, 1 
passed. 

In May, 30 people applied 
for 17 to 20 teaching positions, 
and there was nu)re tough 
competition. The other appli- 
cants were fluent in Spanish, and 
1 had to convince the panel that 
with my substitute experience 
and other things, being fluent 
could be overridden. 1 guess my 
sales experience came in handy! 
1 got accepted in May and began 
alternati\'e certification courses 
at Texas Woman's Uni\'ersitv. 

Those were the hardest six to 
se\'en weeks of my life! The 
instructors cram in so much, but 



they did a goi.d job, and 1 would 
recommend the program to 
anyone. 

The School 

One week after training, 1 
started at Juniper Elementary 
whose student population is 
about 90 percent Hispanic, five 
percent African American, and 
five percent Anglo, all of whom 
are in the upper-lower socioeco- 
nomic class. Most of the children 
have both parents living with 
them and most mothers stay 



One week after 
training, 1 started 

at Juniper 
Elementary whose 
student 
population is 
about 90 percent 
Hispanic, five 
percent African 
American, and 
five percent 
Anglo, all of 
whom are in the 

upper-lower 
socioeconomic 
class. 
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In fifth and sixth 
grades there are 
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teachers, and ESL 
instruction occurs 
only some of the 
time. The children 
who need 
additional 
language 
instruction are 
left alone, with no 
structure, maybe 
to watch films. 
They were getting 
a second-rate 
education and 
little attention. 



home. There are many large 
famihes and that is why our 
school is bursting at the seams. 

The school is PreK through 
sixth grade. PreK is only for 
Spanish dominant kids who 
need to learn English. Kindergar- 
ten children are introduced to 
the Spanish alphabet and litera- 
ture in Spanish. Kinder has lots 
of verbal instruction in Spanish, 
but they also hear English. In 
first grade, children begin the 
alphabet in English. The sectind 
grade is mostly English. In third 
grade, there is 45 minutes to one 
hour of instruction in Spanish. 



Fourth through sixth grades 
have ESL with some activities in 
Spanish. 

Newcomer Program 

In fourth grade, many kids 
are ready to transition, but there 
are some who are not. As a 
result, the teacher has to give 
them different assignments. The 
whole thing becomes a major 
juggling act; it is overwhelming 
at times because there is such a 
great distance between transi- 
tional students and the newcom- 
ers. 

In fifth and sixth grades 
there are no bilingual teachers, 
and ESL instruction occurs only 
some of the time. The children 
who need additional language 
instruction are left alone, with no 
structure, maybe to watch films. 
They were getting a second-rate 
education and little attention. 

It was frustrating to teach at 
so many different levels of 
English in the same grade. That's 
when I suggested we form a 
newcomer's class for the third 
through sixth grades. Now I 
have 20 kids, third grade 
through sixth grade. The other 
teachers appreciate having the 
class available to their students. 
And it is miraculous how kids 
work together! 

Challenges 

In terms of any instructional 
problems I have had, I think 
overall it went well, although I 
had to be really flexible. Class- 
room size is frustrating. I need 
more room. Sometimes we go 
outside or move to the audito- 
rium. Also, there is no curricu- 
lum for my class. I wish there 
was a newcomer curriculum 
network of some kind, but at 
least 1 have exchanged phone 
numbers at conferences with 
other teachers who have new- 



comer programs. I worry about 
making instruction comprehen- 
sible and challenging. I try to be 
creative, but I am not able to take 
as much time as I need. 

I have eight- to 12-year-olds 
and some kids that are L3, but 
this has not proved to be a 
problem. 1 would rather have 
the same level of English than 
the same grade level. They help 
each other. We have cooperative 
learning; we have teams. 

Juniper has about 900 
students, and my students are 
not singled out at all. If anything, 
the other kids are envious 
because we have more fun. We 
get two to three field trips a 
month. We are not the "dummy 
class." The attitude, 'You just 
came to the U.S.; you have 
special needs,' surrounds us. I 
want my kids to succeed, and I 
test their limits. Teachers cooper- 
ate with me because they are 
relieved to get my help, and they 
help me in return. Students come 
to my class and realize they 
really aren't dummies because in 
my class, they excel. Some 
students just have more trouble 
learning language. The social 
aspects are positive. The students 
cooperate and work in a family 
fashion. Our coach did not know 
any English when he moved to 
the U. S. and it took him two 
years before he even knew what 
was going on. I hope my kids 
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In order to have a successful 
newcomer program, you need a 
supportive principal...Next, you 
should be willing to invest more time 
and energy. 



feel comfortable from day one. 

Prerequisites 

In order to have a successful 
newcomer program, you need a 
supportive principal. In my case, 
my principal, Mr. Williams, 
never tells me what to do. I have 
full rein, but at the same time I 
can bounce ideas off of him. He 
tells me that my ideas are good, 
and what a great job I am 
doing — he is an encourager. I 
could not have had my 
newcomer's class if he hadn't 
approved it. If he thinks you 
have a good idea and he sees you 
are willing to invest in the 
students, then he will go for it. 

Next, you should be willing 
to invest more time and energy. 
This type of classroom takes self- 
motivation and perseverance in 
order to find out what the 
students need. I don't care what 
fourth grade students are domg; 
my kids aren't ready for that. I 
have to go to first-grade learner 
standards. I have to be cre- 
ative — get away from 
worksheets and texts unless they 
are comprehensible. I had to get 
a first-grade reader and a lot of 
literature-based material from 
the library. 

Support from Others 

Every teacher at the school, 
including myself, is focused on 
what she or he is doing. Any 
time I ask for materials, the other 



teachers are supportive. We go to 
first grade classrooms for shared 
reading, and the teachers have 
ideas on how to help. 

I try to create audiences for 
what we do. There is nothing 
worse than to work something 
up and then not do anything 
with it. So, I want more audi- 
ences such as members of a 
retirement home or students 
from other classes. If there is a 
sense and purpose to it, students 
get more motivated — their work 
isn't only being placed in their 
cumulative folders for their 
parents to see. If the students are 
using English in a meaningful 
way, they are motivated to use 
the language. 

Many of them are 
reading English books, 
but some are brand 
new to reading and are reading 
Spanish books. The students are 
rewarded for their efforts when 
they read to the first graders 
because the little kids like it. 
They get to read simpler books 
too; they have to have books the 
first graders can understand. 

The Future 

This is my principal's last 
year. I certainly hope the new 
principal will be supportive — see 
the usefulness of the newcomers 
class. 1 want to write a paper 
about this class and see it imple- 
mented in other schools. It's very 
demanding, but I enjoy it. 



In order to improve the 
education for students at Juniper, 
we have to involve the parents 
more. The single greatest factor 
that successful kids have in 
common is that their parents are 
involved in their education. But 
some of our parents here feel 
inadequate and are afraid to get 
involved because they don't 
speak English. There has to be a 
way to involve more parents, 
especially the mothers who are 
not working. Many of them have 
little children and think of that as 
a barrier; but it doesn't have to 
be. I wouldn't mind if parents 
come to my classroom with their 
little kids. I want parents to 
know that they are important 
and they are needed. 

Update : Mark gave us the folloiving 
information on the current status of 
the newcomer's program at his 
school: "Unfortunately, the new 
principal decided to cut the 
ju'wcomer's program. Agaiji, all the 
third through sixth grade teachers 
are ovenohelmed with meeting the 
challenges of the newcomers in their 
classrooms. At this point, there is 
little chance there will ever be 
another jwwcomer's class at juniper. 
However, I hope to use the informa- 
tion I gathered and presented in my 
professional paper (written upon 
completion of his master's degree) to 
help the district see its obligation to 
provide quality education programs 
for newcomers. Because there is so 
much at stake, I am committed to 
making a positive difference for 
these, often forgotten, members of 
the school community." 
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Creating a Risk-Free 
Community 



Suznniic Barton and Richard 
Lay, experienced teacltiiig profes- 
sionals and members of the faculty 
of International Neivcomer Acad- 
emy in Fort Worth, provide the 
foiloxvinii information about the 
school and their experiences as they 
guided its creation and participate 
in its on-going devclopnwnt . 

Background 

Suzanne: The bilingual 
department and the secondary 
division of the district had a 
vision to bring all beginning 
level students together from the 
district to consolidate our 
resources. We submitted a 
proposal to the Superintendent 
in the spring of 1993, and it was 
shaped and reshaped until it was 
approved in July. It was decided, 
after a number of revisions, that 
we would start a pilot. We 
pulled about 130 students from 
the areas that had large immi- 
grant student populations and 
opened our doors September 8, 
1994. 

In one month, we hired all of 
our teachers. They had to want 
to be at the school — there were 
no surplus teachers placed here. 
A new teacher not only had to go 
through the district's process, 
but also had to complete a 
resume, write a letter of applica- 
tion, and then interview with a 
panel of teachers. So it was a 
very selective process. For the co- 
directors the same process was 
used. 



The last few weeks before 
school began were very hectic, 
but we made it. The staff brought 
the school alive. The district was 
so cooperative; people were 
working 24 hours a day on this 
building. 

Getting Started 

Suzanne: Prior to this 
position 1 worked as an ESL 
Specialist with the secondary 
division of the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Department, which has a 
very good reputation in the city. 
The proposal we put together 
was quality. It answered the 
questions. It had the numbers. 
We did the charts. It was also a 
proposal that was very grandi- 
ose — beyond the norm, but I felt 
that it was something that we 
should do. We wanted to focus 
especially on our over-aged 
student population to prepare 
them for the work environment; 
many do not stay to get a di- 
ploma. Many aspects were 



We want 
education to he 
available to 
everyone 
regardless of how 
much time they 
spend with us. 



addressed in this proposal to 
deal with the variety of needs 
that language minority students 
present. We have students who 
come in with little or no educa- 
tion at all. They don't read or 
write in their own languages. 
That was one component. 

We have other kids who 
come to the U.S. when 
they are 19 years old. 
Some schools are reluctant to 
enroll them because they believe 
they won't graduate. We want 
education to be available to 
everyone regardless of how 
much time they spend with us. 
We're also looking at the parents 
of our students because we 
discovered that the better 
educated the parents, the more 
emphasis they will place on 
education in the home. We're 
still very interested in adult 
education. We're still interested 
in putting the world of work into 
our curriculum and preparing 
our students for the future, but it 
will take time to add additional 
components. 

The Administration and the 
School Board have been very 
supportive of bilingual educa- 
tion. When our school asked for 
additional ESL teachers, almost 
100 percent of the time the Board 
allowed those teachers to come 
aboard. Another factor, of 
course, is that the Administra- 
tion was faced with the reality of 
the great number of language 
minority kids that they had at 
these schools. 
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Richard: I interviewed for a 
position here, and I was given a 
description of the school and 
some of the details of the pro- 
posal. We discussed how I might 
fit into this kind of situation. I 
really liked the school for several 
reasons. First, I had been very 
acquainted with the refugee and 
immigrant population, and I had 
seen the problems that they go 
through in trying to adjust to our 
culture and our system; I have 
witnessed many, many failures. 

I knew that most students 
who were over a certain age 
didn't succeed, and that for the 
most part, they were being 
recruited to participate in 
criminal activities and gangs. 
Culture or race had nothing to 
do with it. I saw some of my own 
students being recruited, and 
there was very little that I could 
do about it which was frustrat- 
ing. I wanted them to be able to 
succeed in school and go on to 
do something with their lives, 
but they just weren't being 
equipped within the traditional 
high school setting. Many of 
them were dropping out because 
of work or they just could not 
catch up. They were being 
thrown into classrooms where 
there were students who already 
had one or two years of experi- 
ence in learning English, and 
they just couldn't catch up. They 
could not learn the material or 
the language fa ?t enough. 

I knew the potential was 
there because 1 had seen others 
succeed. For instance, I have a 
friend who spent the first five 
years of his life running through 
jungles because people were 
trying to shoot him and his 
family. He was totally illiterate 
when he came to the United 
States when he was 11 or 12. He 
couldn't read or write anything. 
His own language was not even 
a written language at the time. 



But today he is an aerospace 
engineer working in Salt Lake 
City. I've seen many young m.en 
and women succeed. But the 
system was causing many 
students to fail just because they 
didn't get the time and the 
personal attention that they 
needed. I wanted to work in this 
school to help those kinds of 
students. 

Goals 

Suzanne: From the very 
beginning, the school has been a 
cooperative venture in the sense 
that we had input from everyone 
concerned. We worked very hard 
to get parental input. One of the 
problems is that we get new 
parents every year, and we have 
to teach site-based management 
responsibilities and decision 
making to parents who have 
never been asked to be involved 
in a student's education before. 
They see it as the teacher's area 
of expertise. 

However, we have an 
advisory council that is made up 
of parents, teachers, and commu- 
nity members. Our focus teams 
evaluate the areas that we're 
emphasizing such as the areas of 
instruction, communication, and 
parent involvement among 
others. When the teachers first 
came together, we had brain- 
storming sessions. We asked, 
what do we want the school to 
look like? What kinds of things 
do we want to be offered? We 
generated ideas. Then we took 
the ideas that were the most 
important to us and began to 
draft a mission statement which 
was revised by the parents at our 
first parent meeting. We sent the 
revised mission statement back 
to the parents, and asked them to 
sign it if they agreed with it. Our 
mission statement ha.s been 
through an extensive evolution. 



but the time we took to get 
everyone involved shows that 
we want the students to be in an 
environment that is conducive to 
learning. We want students to be 
eager learners of English, so we 
have to have an environment 
that is risk-free. We want the 
school to acknowledge different 
cultures and diversities and to 
celebrate them. We want to 
challenge our students academi- 
cally so that they are not less, but 
they are more, because of their 
use of two languages. The 
mission statement says that we 
want kids to be creative thinkers; 
we want them to be community 
members who are able to pro- 
ductively make decisions in our 
community. We want them to be 
able to use resources to help 
them make decisions. We also 
want them to be accepting of 
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differences and nble to work 
cooperatively together. 

Academic Program 

Suzanne: We have separate 
high school and middle school 
programs because we have 
students as young as 11 and 12... 

Richard: And as old as 20... 

SHZflMMf"; Therefore, our 
sixth, seventh and eighth graders 
have courses together. They are 
assigned by target language and 
math ability, not age. Our high 
school is the same way. Of 
course, at the beginning of the 
year it's different. We know the 
kids that score the highest on 
native language assessments are 
going to move the most easily 
into English. We use that as the 
basis for placement, but there is a 
lot of flexibility. We move 
students continually. We also 
have our students work together 
regardless of grade level during 
a non-graded activity period. It's 
not what we want it to be at this 
point, but we have high hopes 
for it. As it is now, all students 
are off during that time so that 
we can do school productions. 
We're planning culture week, 
and the students are preparing 
for it during the activity period. 

Culture week will include 
dances, songs, and art work. We 
see it as an opportunity for the 
kids to talk to each other and to 
build community spirit. We 
eventually would like to see the 
students going out and doing 
community projects during the 
non-graded activity period, or 
we would like to have people 
from the com.munity come in. 

Richard: At a school like 
ours, we are able to get to know 
students. For instance, the 
student placement center is not 
able at this time to tell us if 
someone is pre-literate in the 



Vietnamese language. But just by 
getting to know students, we can 
tell very quickly if they have 
come from a situation in Viet- 
nam where they went to school, 
or if they have come from a more 
rural area where there are no 
schools. We can get to know the 
Chinese who also speak Viet- 
namese. We get to know stu- 
dents, and we can change things 
very quickly to fit the needs of 
the students. 

Suzanne: We also have the 
luxury of having native language 
support for most students. We 
have teachers and teacher 
assistants on staff who speak 
Vietnamese and Spanish. They 
have been our lifelines, espe- 
cially in the beginning. Even 
though we focus on English as 
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the target language, we still can't 
ask a student who speaks no 
English to fill out emergency 
cards. You have to have native 
language support at that point. 
There is no way we can com- 
mand someone to perform in a 
language that she or he has never 
encountered before. Our teach- 
ing assistants are very important 
in this school. 

Paraprofessionals 

Suzanne: Teaching assistants 
may be in the office one period a 
day, and the rest of the time they 
are in the classrooms assisting 
the teachers. We have been 
fortunate in the second semester, 
in that we have some students 
who are working as teaching 
assistants because their language 
skills have progressed to that 
point. We have money for tutors, 
and we're trying to recruit 
college students or other people 
in the community to be tutors. 
They do not have to be in 
college; they could be people 
who just have the facility in 
English and in another language 
represented at our school. We 
want to do as much as we can to 
make the teacher-student ratio as 
small as possible. 

Program Evaluation 

Suzanne: There are a num- 
ber of areas that we're working 
on in the school. One of the 
things that we've all felt uncom- 
fortable about is that we throw 
around terms like "beginning- 
level student" and "intermedi- 
ate-level student" as if they have 
some concrete basis. If you go to 
anyone across the country and 
you ask them what a beginning 
level student is, some people will 
tell you, "She can write her 
name, he can count to ten". ..very 
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concrete kinds of things. But 
what does that tell you about a 
student? Most activities with 
checklist evaluations tend to lack 
process; it's all memorization; it's 
all production. I think you need 
to look at process skills as well as 
production skills. That's what 
we're going to be doing more of 
next year. 

Next year, we're going to 
have twelve half-days of 
insorvice and five collaborati\ e 
staff development days — three of 
them before school starts. We're 
going to be working on describ- 
ing what we think a beginning- 
level student should achieve in 
science and math. We have a 
wealth of expertise in this 
building, but we have to come 
together on what we think the 
terms mean. We have to look at 
the district curriculum for 
content area and our own ESL 
scope and sequence; we have to 
try to mesh the two with guiding 
questions: What does the student 
have to do in order to succeed as 
a second language learner? As to 
the content, what does the 
student have to know in order to 
be ready for the next course? But 
that's not necessarily going to 
make him a successful language 



learner. It all depends on how he 
arrived at the content. We will 
analyze what we expect students 
to know in the content areas, and 
also what kind of performances 
will show us that they know the 
content. In other words, we are 
looking at how they construct 
the information and make 
meaning out of it as opposed to 
how they produce or regurgitate 
a list of facts. That's where the 
process skills come in. We are 
looking at both process and 
product. 

Assessment 

Suzanne: I've gone to 
meetings on national standards 
and we've read a lot of alterna- 
tive assessments. Many contend 
that our students should be 
compared with everybody else. I 
,igree that when a second 
language student graduates from 
high school, she had better have 
the competencies to go out and 
compete in the job market. We 
don't want a second class 
education for our students. But 
what we're opposed to is com- 
paring a student that is brand 
new to this country, or one who 
has only been here for six 
months, to everyone else in some 
kind of national standard. I think 
there is something not only 
inherently unfair but unsound 
pedagogically in doing that. So 
we're working on a way of 
describing what students have 
done in the time spent here 
comparing where they began to 
what they have achieved now. 

Richard: The difficult 
question, is, how do you decide 
what content is most important? 
For example, which is more 
important, that they learn that 
the Mojave Desert is so many 
square miles in size, or where 
and how to access that informa- 
tion in a second language? 

O J 



Suzanne: Plus, how do the 
students show that they've done 
what you wanted them to do? If 
they're studying eco-systems 
such as the desert and the 
rainforest, what can they pro- 
duce from the information to 
show that they understand those 
different environments? 

Richard: If we can teach 
children how to acquire informa- 
tion, they can use that skill in the 
real world. I was in business 
before I got back into teaching. I 
was able to work as a buyer for 
eight years without having any 
courses in business because 1 
learned how to learn — how to 
acquire the information I needed 
to succeed. 

Suzanne: There needs to be 
an emphasis on both ends. I 
know for a while we've empha- 
sized the process because it 
wasn't emphasized for a long 
time, but we all know that there 
has to be emphasis on the 
product as well. In other words. 

In other words, 
we are looking at 
how they 
construct the 
information and 
make meaning out 
of it as opposed 
to how they 
produce or 
regurgitate a list 
of facts. That's 
where the process 
skills come in. 
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it is not enough that a child 
knows the process of writing, the 
child has to be able to produce 
writing that is going to get 
noticed. 

Richard: That's the way the 
book publishing business is. My 
wife is a writer, and what sells is 
not the process. She goes 
through the process in order to 
produce a final product that is 
salable. For example, for a 
project that my students are 
currently working on, they're 
learning some map and atlas 
skills. Before this, we had 
learned a lot about cultures. At 
the end, they're going to produce 
mini-books that describe their 
own cultures and countries, 
including a map and a small 
atlas of their parts of the world. 

Suzanne: They're going to 
be using the information that 
they're pulling together. Another 
example is a unit I put together 
on variables. I wanted the 
students to amass some process 
skills and some knowledge about 
variables. Then, they are placed 
in a testing situation that is very 
similar but with different materi- 
als. They have to do the experi- 
ments and draw conclusions. 
Th'^y acquire the knowledge they 
need through interacting with 
variables and doing experiments, 
and then they have a hands-on 
assessment that tells us whether 
they can use the inform' Hon or 
not. I try to give the students the 
opportunity to show what they 
know in ways other than 
through language. 

We are working on develop- 
ing some indicators that will 
help us know when to move our 
students on to their home 
schools. We consider such things 
as: "Student uses strategies to 
make meaning by using titles in 
pictures, background knowl- 
edge, getting help when compre- 
hension is difficult, and extend- 



ing comprehension through 
writing." The goal for listening 
is: "Student retells what is heard, 
contributes ideas, asks ques- 
tions." These parameters and 
others like them require teachers 
to observe and determine the 
student's language learning 
ability and what strategies the 
student is using to be successful. 
What we're going to do is use 
some of these, add others to 
them, and then combine that 
with content knowledge. 

Teacher Assessment 

Suzanne: We are also 
piloting an alternative teacher 
assessment. The areas of study 
include tenclwr as lennicr and 
student performance. Those were 
the two areas that teachers 
selected and documented. 
Others, such as leadership, 
callegiality, and parent and 
community involvement, are areas 
that we all worked on, but we 
did not necessarily provide 
documentation. The area of 
teacher as learner included sub- 
jects such as alternative assess- 
ment, alternative reporting 
methods, cooperative learning, 
and project-oriented or applied 
learning tasks. Many of the 
teachers chose to track three 
students by means of a portfolio 
approach. Then, they asked, 
what kinds of strategies do we 
need to incorporate? What did 
the work of these students tell us 
about our teaching? Who was 
getting il and who wasn't? What 
did we do to help the students be 
more successful? 

Another emphasis we are 
incorporating is the area of 
technology. We're very fortunate 
that we have computers in our 
rooms. We want to make the best 
use of them, but we have teach- 
ers with varying levels of exper- 
tise. So, we're offering work- 



shops that will move teachers 
from beginning knowledge all 
the way to using databases and 
programs like Pagemaker and 
HyperCard, so that they will be 
able to help their students use 
the programs and produce. 
We're also spending some time 
with what we're calling a student 
review. We select one student 
and analyze his performance in 
all his classes with the hope that, 
by knowing about one student, 
we will be able to gain some 
insights that can be generalized. 




Many of the 
teachers chose to 

track three 
students by means 
of a portfolio 
approach. Then, 
they asked, what 
kinds of strategies 
do we need to 
incorporate? 
What did the 
work of these 
students tell us 
about our 
teaching? 
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We have each of the teachers 
present what they know about 
the student, and we put our 
heads together to see what we 
can do to help the student have a 
more successful experience here. 
We also have ongoing peer 
coaching where teacher triads 
observe each other and have pre- 
conferences and post-conferences 
about three times per semester. 
We've had people train us in 
peer coaching, and we're using it 
as a way to better ourselves and 
build a sense of community — a 
community of learners. 

Accountability 

Suzanne: One of the great 
things is that we are considered 
an alternative school and that 
gives us a lot of leeway — not as 
much as we would like, but it 
gives us some. We're able to hire 
teachers based on their desire to 
be here, not so much based on 
their teacher educational back- 
ground. In other words, we have 
people who are teaching math 
with college degrees and with a 
great deal of expertise, but they 
may not have math certification. 
We are also very fortunate in 
that our students are all exempt 
from the TAAS (Texas Assess- 
ment for Academic Skills) 
because they are beginning 
students. We know that it is 
becoming more performance- 
based, so we're preparing our 
students for performance-based 
tests in the classroom. So yes, 
we're addressing TAAS, but 
we're doing it within our aca- 
demic areas without having to 
pull kids together for six months 
and say, 'Let's do TAAS.' We do 
what is sound academically and 
educationally because if we 
prepare the kids, they're going to 
do well on any test that anybody 
puts in front of them. 



We firmly believe 
that you need the 
basis of your first 
language in order 
to transfer into a 
second language. 



Richard: As long as we're 
doing what's best for the stu- 
dents and they are learning the 
process and putting together a 
product, they'll do okay. 

Time Frame 

Richard: Most of the stu- 
dents spend at least a year here, 
but a few leave earlier than that. 
We had a brother and sister from 
Peru who had spent several 
years in private schools, and they 
grasped English very quickly. 
Within three or four months, 
they didn't need to be here 
anymore. Most students, though, 
are here for a year or more before 
they go on. Students that are 
classified as pre-literate will not 
be leaving after one year. They 
simply can't. 

Higti Sctiool 

Richard: High school 
students are very different than 
middle school students. The 
middle school program tends to 
be uniform for the most part. 
High school students, because 
they have such a wide range of 
experience, have three different 
programs. 




Preliterate. We have a pre- 
literate program in which 
students stay together all day 
long. Typically, in social studies, 
for example, we use i 'ctures for 
identifying words, letters, and 
names of things at the beginning 
of the year. Later in the year, 
they are able to work with 
simple paragraphs and the 
pictures that go along with them. 
It's a very long process because 
we're talking about 15-, 16-, or 
17-year-olds who before they 
came here couldn't read or write. 
They also receive training in 
their native languages. At first, it 
is two hours a day; later in the 
year it's down to one hour a day. 
We firmly believe that you need 
the basis of your first language in 
order to transfer into a second 
language. 

Late arrivals. We have native 
language instruction for the pre- 
literates and also for students in 
what we call a late-arrivals class, 
the second group of high 
schoolers. One of the characteris- 
tics of teaching language minor- 
ity students is that they do not 
begin in August or September 
and stay in the same class for the 
rest of the year. They are coming 
in all year long, and they will 
continue to do so. We have a 
great number who come in the 
fall; nobody comes in around the 
holiday season, and winter is 
kind of slack. But then spring 
enrollment is hot and heavy, and 
then we get a bunch in the 
summer. That's just the way 
refugee workers and immigrant 
cycles are. In the middle of the 
year, we realized that this was 
going to continue, so we estab- 
lished a special program specifi- 
cally for late arrivals. We begin 
this group with the same materi- 
als we used for the other -rtu- 
dents at the beginning of the 
year. 

Regular. The third group is 
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^Ne also share a 
core philosophy 
about education; 
our belief is that 
our students are 
underestimated in 
traditional forms 
of education and 

we're here to 
show what our 
kids know, not to 
show what they 
don't know. 




made up of students who ha\'e 
been here from the beginning of 
the year, or who began with 
more Enghsh abihty or who have 
acquired Enghsh more rapidly 
than the rest. We plac ) them in 
regular classrooms based on 
math and language ability. 

Teaching Responsibilities 

Richard: Most teachers are 
responsible for teaching different 
levels in their subject areas. For 
example, I teach regular social 
studies classes, a pre-literate 
social studies class, and a late- 
arrival social studies class. 
Another teacher teaches three 
classes of regular social studies. 
Of the regular social studies 
classes, he has one class that is 
very advanced and two classes 
that are a little bit slower. But he 
also teaches two English lab 
classes, one of which is for late 
arrivals. 

There is a fourth stieam of 
students whose needs we have 
not been able to address and that 
is represented by a young lady 
here who is 18 or 19. When she 
comes to school she does a good 
job; she is learning English. She 
does quite well in her work, but 
because of her background and 
her life situation, she can't come 
all the time. She is the mother of 
a special needs child. We have a 
number of students in that 
situation. It may not be because 
they have children, but because 
of work or other responsibilities 
with their families that they're 
not able to be here. We arc not to 
the point yet where we're really 
helping them. We don't have a 
program set up for them yet; our 
program is not really succeeding 
for them at this time. 

Suzanne: We'd like to offer 
night school. In other words, we 
would like to offer a more 
flexible program where we 



incorporate work experience as 
well as classroom experience. 

Staff Qualities 

Suzanne: Teachers are 
involved in the interview pro- 
cess. Not all 12 of us; we don't 
want to scare anybody away! 
People are very reticent today to 
ask prospective teachers ques- 
tions such as: 'Are you going to 
work after school? Are you going 
to donate some time on the 
weekends?' We tell people in the 
interview that teaching here is 
going to require a lot of work. 
It's not going to be a traditional 
situation where you come in the 
morning, you teach, and then 
you go home. We say if you 
want the rewards of beginning a 
school and having a say in what 
it's going to look like and how 
it's going to operate, then you're 
going to have to put in the time 
to make it happen. We can't sit 
back and say, 'Well, I want this, 
and I think this school ought to 
be like this.' We're the ones 
responsible for making it the 
way we want it, but it will 
require our time. 

We have a professional 
reading group that meets once a 
month to discuss books, not only 
in education, but in areas such as 
politics and philosophy. In our 
discussions of these and other 
topics, we have had vigorous 
debates; but we discovered that 
part of what unites us is that 
we're different. We do share a 
commitment to being here for 
kids, and the belief that we can 
make a difference for kids who 
don't always have the opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

We also share a core philoso- 
phy about education; our belief 
is that our students are underes- 
timated in traditional forms of 
education and we're here to 
show what our kids know, not to 
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show whnt thov don't know. It is 
\'erv iniportnnt for a school to 
ha\'e a common philosophical 
base. We may not be the same, 
but our common educational 
belief is that our students are 
capable, and that we must find 
ways of bringing out that 
capability. We ha\ e to find ways 
of assessing them to show others 
and themselves that they have it. 

Regardless of age, we have a 
young faculty here — they're 
young in the sense that they're 
not stale, they're not confined. In 
fact, the t]ualifications for this job 
are first, be willing to work hard 
in order to reap the reward, and 
second, be willing to be open to 
change. Change shouldn't be a 
scary thing; we go through 
change all the time and we 
embrace it. Sometimes, we bite 
off more than we can chew and 
we have to focus on fewer things 
at once, but the goal is that this 
school be different now than it 
was at the beginning of the year. 
It is not going to be the same 
next year as it is today. 

Future Goals 

Richard: 1 have very per- 
sonal reasons for wanting to 
teach here. I have been working 
with immigrant refugees since I 
got out of the Navy — Gerald 
Ford had just lost the presidency 
when I got out of the Navy, so 
I've been at this for a long time. 
One of the things that I envision 
this school being is a refuge and 
a source of advocacy for the 
immigrant community. 

Suzanne: We have expanded 
our mission statement to state 
the commitment to making the 
school environment risk free. 
One of these days, we hope our 
kids will be able to walk in here 
and get medical needs met. 
They're not going to have to 



spend an entire day sitting at the 
community hospital just to get 
shots. They're going to ha\'e the 
doctors, nurses, and social 
workers that they need at school. 
The parents are going to have a 
place to come and be educated 
right alongside their children. 
They will be able to come during 
the day or at night. In other 
words, we want the school to 
meet the needs of our clients, not 
the other way around. 

We would like our kids to be 
able to run a newspaper or a 
card shop; they could produce 
products, sell them, and run their 
own banking system so they get 
hands-on experience. We envi- 
sion having an integrated 
curriculum where the child 
leaves science class where he is 
learning about, for example, 
parachutes. (We made them 
today and we stood in the 
stairwells and threw them down 
to learn about air resistance.) He 
would leave a class like that and 
walk into the ESL class where 
they'll be talking about modes of 
transportation, and in history 
class they'll be learning about the 
space race and how that is 
related to flight. Then he'll walk 
into math class and learn how to 
compute distances and find out 
the speed of sound. We know 
kids learn the best thematically, 
especially our students. That's 
another area that we want to 
work on — integrating the 
curriculum. 

Richard: Next year we are 
planning a two-week curriculum 
on baseball, and we hope the 
players still aren't on strike! 

Suzanne: Students are going 
to be reading stories like The Bear 
mid jackic Robinson. They'll be 
going out to the stadium. We 
hope to have them meet some of 
the players. They'll be comput- 
ing batting averages in math; in 
science they will be studying. 




We have expanded 

our mission 
statement to state 
the commitment 
to making the 
school 
environment risk 

free...In other 
words, we want 
the school to meet 
the needs of our 
clients, not the 
other way around. 



concepts such as force and 
velocity. 

Background 

Richard: While I was going 
to college, I became good friends 
with ii lot of immigrant students 
from various places in the world 
and began teaching them. I 
discovered they had a lot of 
problems with English, so I took 
the time to read with them one 
on one throughout my college 
career. I got my teaching certifi- 
cate, but because of a disappoint- 
ing teaching experience, I 
stopped teaching and worked in 
the business world for eight 
years. However, I continued to 
work with immigrants. For three 
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My mother used 
to give me old 
workbooks, and 
I'd get all the kids 
rounded up from 
the neighborhood, 
put them in the 
garage in the 
summer time and 
give them 
assignments. 



years, my wife and 1 were the 
godparents, if you want to call us 
that, to a group of Hniong living 
in a nearby city. We did every- 
thing for them. We counseled 
them; we helped them bury their 
dead; we helped their businesses 
get off the ground; we helped 
them when people were trying to 
take advantage of them. We 
taught them. 

In late 1989, 1 began teaching 
again, and later I was invited to 
come to this school. 

Suzanne: 1 knew I was 
always going to be a teacher. My 
mother used to give me old 
workbooks, and I'd get all the 
kids rounded up from the 
neighborhood, put them in the 
garage in the summer time, and 
give them assignments. I have 
good memories of those times. 

When I left college, I had a 
degree in history and English 
and a teaching certificate. When I 
put in my application to teach, 
there happened to be an over- 
c'.bundnnce of history people, 
"'hen, a girlfriend told me about 



a teaching job opening in an area 
school district, and I interviewed 
the next day and they hired me. 
School was going to start on the 
following Monday and they had 
a drawer with over 200 appli- 
cants, but they didn't have the 
time to call the 200 applicants on 
the phone. I was sitting there 
saying, 'Me, me, me, I'll do 
whatever you want.' 

My first year of teaching, I 
grew a great deal personally, but 
probably not as much profes- 
sionally. I say this because about 
three months into my first year, a 
little girl in the first row looked 
at me and said, 'What are you 
talking about?' I realized I 
needed to change my style and 
my vocabulary. The children had 
been there for three months and 
had been very patient and kind 
but they hadn't understood a 
word I said. 

Then, I taught math for the 
Department of Labor in a local 
vocational program for Hispan- 
ics. I realized those were the 
students I wanted to work with. 
It was a challenge and I felt good 
about what I did, and I knew the 
students needed someone who 
could work with them. I applied 
for ESL Specialist and other 
positions in a local district. Of 
course, I had no ESL courses. All 
I could say was that I worked 
with kids. Eventually, I wound 
up helping to create a school. 
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Using the Narrative Structure 
to Discover Our Experiences 

by hum Gmdarmma, Texas Wommi's University 



The narrative approach as a research metlmd 
has received considerable attention in the reflective 
practice movement. Understanding teachers, and 
helping them reflect on their actions, seems to be 
an important step in developing action plans 
toward educational improvement. The narrative 
process is a method of practical inquiry that allows 
teachers to become actively engaged in implement- 
ing their own research agenda, which strengthens 
their roles as professionals (Richardson, 1994). It 
provides opportunities to work in collaboration 
with other teachers, a strategy that often leads to 
empowerment of teachers as they establish their 
own community of inquirers (Miller, 1990). 

Since the narrative process consists of "whole" 
experiences, they often reveal insights of 
past, present, and 

future events. Indeed, teacher 
narratives that describe 
various and numerous 
experiences often produce 
biographies, some of which 
can be of considerable length. 
Research that analyzes 
teacher narratives may also 
yield data in which values, 
feelings, and aesthetic 
content are implied 
(Connelly & Clandinin, 1988; 
Schubert' & Ayers, 1992; 
Hollingsworth, 1992). The 
most effective research 
technique in the narrative 
process, however, is not the 
accumulation of data, but the 
crafty pruning and shaping 
of selected, important data. ^^"^^^^^^^^ 
For teachers, the narrative process, or 
"storytelling," is an excellent tool for reflection, 
especially when it is purposely focused on deep- 
seeded views of teaching and the educational 
process. 

Connelly and Clandinin (1988) refer to the 
narrative process as "the reconstruction of curricu- 
lum meaning from a study of personal experience" 



(p.81). In essence, the narrative process allows 
teachers the opportunity to reconstruct or rebuild 
an experience with the result of clarification of 
existing knowledge or new understandings. The 
authors explain it this way: "It is when we ask 
ourselves the meaning of a story, and tell it in a 
narrative, that we reconstruct the meaning recov- 
ered in the story" (p. 81). 
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For teachers, the 
narrative process, or 
''storytelling/' is an 

excellent tool for 
reflection, especially 
when it is purposely 
focused on deep- 
seeded views of 
teaching and the 
educational process. 



esearch studies on teachers as researchers 
conducted in tlie last fifteen years have 
produced valuable lessons for using teacher 
narratives (Schon, 1983; Richardson, 1994). 
Connelly and Clandinin (1988) have identified 
several elements of a narrative structure that serve 
to examine, interpret, and analyze the data. Table 1 
(opposite) briefly describes these elements. 

As in all qualitative research, 

the value of the research 
project relies on careful 
attention to the procedure for 
implementation as well as 
collecting the data and 
interpreting the results. 
Connelly and Clandinin 
(1988) provide guidance on 
this part of the process as 
well, suggesting that the 
interview process should 
focus on the past, present, 
and future and the "recovery 
of meaning tools" should 
include a focus on the subject 
matter, the milieu, the learner 
and the teacher, and the 
relationships thereof. It is 
also important, according to 
^^^^^^^^^^ the authors, to determine 
how teachers interpret theoretical constructs, and 
how they translate theory into practice. 

The research guidance provided by Connelly 
and Clandinin and others has been instrumental in 
facilitating the implementation of our project, 
Discovering Our Expcricnm. 
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Table 1 

The Language for Narrative Structures (Connelly and Clandinin, 1988) 



1 . Pcr^otial Philosopin/ 

2. Itiui^c 

3. Metaphor 

4. Rule 

5. Prnctical principle 

6. Narrative unity 

7. Rhythm 



Explanations and interpretations of one's beliefs and values 
as related to teaching 

Manifestation of one's past that is significantly expressed 
and enacted in the teaching behavior or role (We also used 
"images" to describe current patterns of behavior.) 

The all- encompassing experience which the teacher most 
closely relates to the teaching event and is reflective of a 
teacher's conceptual system 

Clear statement derived from practice and used to drive the 
curriculum at certain strategic points 

A rule of thumb at a higher and broader level than a rule, 
that can be interpreted as a teacher's purposes for teaching 
within a curricular context 

The overriding sum of all of our experiences through time 
and space, expressed in narrative form as thematic threads 

Teachers' ways of making curricular decisions based on time 
or cyclical factors 



Guiding Research 
Questions 

In our efforts to capture 
teachers' narratives, we posed 
several questions in our research 
that we viewed as guiding lights: 

1) What are the roles of teachers 
of language minority students in 
schools and their relationships to 
each other in the midst of 
educational reform? How are the 
teachers' roles similar and 
different from the roles of other 
teachers? H?ve these roles 
changed over time? 

2) How are trained teachers of 
language minority students 
influencing decision-making at 
the school curriculum level, if at 
all, thereby impacting the 
schooling process? 

3) How do teachers of language 
minority students best collabo- 
rate with one another, thereby 



nurturing communities of 
inquirers in the quest for im- 
proving the professionalism of 
the teachers as a group? 

Of course, there are many 
other important questions that 
we could have posed. Questions 
related to curricular decisions 
such as when and how to 
transfer the students from their 
native languages to English, 
which strategies to use to de- 
velop language and content, and 
how to incorporate culture are 
but a few of the many concerns 
of teachers and curriculum 
developers. 

The narrative approach 
allows us to explore 
thematic questions that 
revolve around the most press- 
ing problems in the current 
educational process. It also 
provides the opportunity to look 



beyond schooling factors to 
analyze the broader scope of 
societal impact, and determine 
the nature and extent of relation- 
ships between school, home, and 
society. Unlike other research 
methods that narrow our view of 
the total educational process, the 
narrative approach offers us the 
flexibility to explore a number of 
related issues, as well as to 
establish on-going research 
agendas. The narrative approach, 
then, offers an opportunity to 
analyze certain programmatic 
areas in ways that may not be 
possible or feasible when using 
quantitative research methodol- 

Narrative Approacti as 
Reflective Tool 

Perhaps the most relevant 
aspect of the narrative approach 
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is its usefulness as a reflective 
tool for teachers. Even though 
we used interviewing as a means 
to develop teacher narratives, 
teachers may develop their own 
narratives, and use similar 
recovery of meaning tools to 
systematically self-reflect. The 
purpose of the narrative process 
is not to define failures, or even 
successes, but as Altrichter, 
Posch and Somekh (1993) 
explain, it is to help us see the 
"potential which is implicit in a 
situation" (p.l75). The explor- 
atory nature of the narrative 
process helps teachers determine 
how well their practice is aligned 
with theory or even their pro- 
posed goals and objectives. 

But it would be far too 
altruistic to imagine 
teachers using the narra- 
tive or any other practical 
inquiry approach in a natural, 
unassisted setting. This is 
particularly poignant in light of 
the unreflective nature of the 
professional lives of teachers. A 
major goal in teacher change, 
then, is to establish the means to 
facilitate teachers in their efforts 
to practice practical inquiry. 
Without the efforts by teachers, 
many questions will remain 
unanswered, or the attempted 
responses will lack the important 
teacher voice that is crucial to the 
success of any educational 
program. By far the most impor- 
tant potential contribution to the 
field of education in general, the 
education of language minority 
students in specific, and to the 
teaching profession in the 
context of educational reform, 
lies in the research efforts by 
teachers. 

Narratives of Six Teachers 

The six teachers selected to 
present their narratives were 



chosen based on our knowledge 
of their work in research and 
teaching. Two teachers were 
interviewed simultaneously, 
thus Ave narratives were gener- 
ated. Each narrative has a 
distinct focus based on the 
circumstances of each teacher's 
work. Four of the narratives are 
by teachers in elementary 
education and one, by the two 
teachers interviewed simulta- 
neously, focuses on a secondary 
school. The following procedure 
was used for each narrative: 

1) Taped inter\'iew. Each 
interview varied in length; 
the longest interview was 90 
minutes, the least was 50 
minutes. 

2) Transcription made of each 
interview. 

3) Edited for narrative 
smoothness. 

4) Transcript was sent to each 
teacher for feedback. 

5) Final draft edited for 
publication. 

The narrative process is an 
appropriate and useful 
tool in our efforts to learn 
more about the complexity and 
sometimes chaotic nature 
inherent in the schooling of 
language minority students. The 
teacher narratives presented in 
this volume represent essential 
steps in the process of address- 
ing critical issues and problems 
in teaching and with the curricu- 
lum so we may, at the very least, 
ensure that a coherent plan for 
resolving problems and 'strength- 
ening our programs is targeted 
correctly. On the following 
pages, each teacher interview is 
analyzed using the narrative 
structure approach described 
herein. 
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Reflections 



Laura 

Creative 
Professionalism 
p. 14 



Personal Philosophy 

It is apparent that Laura's 
understanding of the process of 
becoming bilingual and her 
concern over the linguistic and 
cultural needs of her students 
stem partially from her own 
experiences growing up bilin- 
gually, with Spanish playing a 
dominant role at home, and 
English playing the dominant 
role at school. Her personal 
philosophy is focused on the 
development of a balanced 
curriculum that considers the 
short-term and long-term effects 
of schooling on her bilingual 
students. She draws a great deal 
from her personal experiences, as 
well as from her professionalism 
as a practicing teacher and 
teacher researcher, to make 
critical decisions about the 
curriculum and about her 
relationships with her colleagues 
and principal. 

Metaphor 

Laura is aware of the politi- 
cal climate of the school. She 
uses the metaphor of a society to 
describe the function of the 
school, and the inevitable 
consequence that the students 
face as a result of the perceived 
negative views of the majority 
members. She clearly recognizes 
the role of the school as a total 
entity that impacts on her 
students, as it does on all stu- 
dents: "Of course, all bilingual 
and ESL programs should not be 
identical becauyo all children are 



not identical, and all school 
cultures are not identical; you 
have to look at the whole school 
environment. What we should 
do is find the best methods — 
whether they're ESL, bilingual, 
regular, or special education — to 
meet the needs of all students." 

Practical Principle 

A practical principle that 
Laura clearly follows is incorpo- 
rated in her bilingual education 
program, i.e., that children 
whose dominant language is 
Spanish should be provided with 
adequate native language 
instruC ion. The fact that her 
principal objected to her strong 
native language instruction 
caused Laura to rethink her ideas 
and beliefs. However, she 
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remained convinced of the 
integrity of her convictions, and 
agreed to modify her curriculum 
so it would appear as if she was 
implementing an ESL program 
rather than a bilingual education 
program. It seems, then, that 
Laura is assertive in her willing- 
ness to be active within this 
political context. 

Rhythm 

Rhythm plays a tig role in 
Laura's decision-making process. 
Her students are in her charge 
for one academic year, and she 
must prepare them within that 
time frame to function success- 
fully in subsequent years. 

A role that Laura plays is 
one of critical teacher, a Freirean 
term referring to her function as 
a problem-poser who asks 
thought-provoking questions. 
She poses questions on two 
levels: to determine the curricu- 
lum, i.e., how to tailor it to meet 
the needs of her students; and, 
secondly, how to help her 
students become more conscious 
of their roles as language learn- 
ers within a specific cultural, 
social, and educational milieu. 
Laura also deals with the whole 
school aspect, particularly in 
consideration of the bilingual 
students in other classrooms. 

The definition of "knowing," 
as described in Freirean terms, is 
also appropriate for the knowl- 
edge Laura possesses. Knowing 
is associated with learning that is 
active, a process that enlightens 
all who are meaningfully in- 
volved. Laura's quest for knowl- 
edge, and dedication to resolving 
the problems, led her to a 
transformational process that 
resulted in, among other things, 
the development of a special 
"teaching" strategy, and ways to 
influence her colleagues and 
principal. 

The advice Laura has for 
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teachers underscores her role as 
critical thinker: "If I were to gi\'e 
advice to a new teacher, it would 
be to stay committed to what 
you know about what language 
minority children need in spite 
of the policies that exist in your 
school, which many times work 
against them." 

Discussion Question 

What would you do in a high- 
resistance school to a) convince 
your principal and colleagues of 
the principles behind bilingual 
education; and b) change hostile 
policies and make them more 
sensitive with the needs of the 
second language learner? 



Maryann 

A Fomily of 
Learners 
p. 21 



Several striking features are 
found in Maryann's narrati\'e. 
One is the recurring images of 
children, her students, which she 
describes in many positive ways. 
She visualizes her students as 
"being proud of themselves, 
have improved self-esteem; are 
able to own their learning; are 
decision-makers and problem- 
solvers; have leadership roles 
and responsibilities; love to come 
to school; de\'elop respect for 
one another; are proud of their 
culture; have positive self-image 
and good interaction with other 
children." 

Maryann would probably 
have such positive views toward 
her students, most of whom are 
Hispanic and second language 
learners, regardless of the 
educational program. However, 
she provides a cogent argument 
in favor of multi-age grouping 
by describing its benefits for her 
students in the areas of cognitive. 



affective, and linguistic develop- 
ments. Her points of argument 
are convincing because of her 
knowledge and understanding of 
the issues involved in educating 
language minority students. 

Her involvement in the 
d>evelopment of curriculum for 
u je in a multi-age classroom has 
provided her with the opportu- 
nity to examine the educational 
program in unique ways, and 
explore alternative means to 
achieve academic goals. Thus, 
her curricular model is compre- 
hensive in scope and she ap- 
proaches problem-solving by 
learning as much as possible 
about her students, in and 
outside of school. She obviously 
values the involvement of 
parents in the schools, and 
makes a concerted effort to meet 
her parents regularly, even in 
unusual circumstances. Multi- 
age grouping allows Maryann to 
use flexibility and a tailor-made 
curriculum that is unavailable in 
a more traditional structure. 

Metaplior 

She discusses freely her 
enthusiasm and love for His- 
panic culture, language and 
society. These feelings may 
explain perhaps, in part, why she 
uses the metaphor of a family to 
describe her educational pro- 
gram. The extended family 
concept, so prevalent among 
Hispanic families, is one that 
focuses on love, respect, and 
team work. These attributes are 
similar to the ones that Maryann 
incorporates in her program. 

Personal Pliilosophy 

Maryann doesn't reflect on 
her personal philosophy explic- 
itly. However, one can determine 
that her philosophy focuses on 
the need to significantly improve 
our educational programs, to 
build on the strengths of her 



She is a doer, an 
innovation leader, 
who assumes her 
teaching 
responsibility 
by being well- 
informed, 
well-prepared, 
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students, to prepare them for the 
future, and above all, to provide 
successful experiences. It's 
difficult to discern her profes- 
sional philosophy from her 
personal philosophy since she 
seems to have one in the other. 

image 

She visualizes herself as both 
leader and teacher. She de- 
scribes herself as facilitator, 
providing genuine, carefully 
planned activities in a nurturing 
environment, allowing students 
to learn on their own as much as 
possible. She is interested in 
helping her colleagues see for 
themselves the value of multi- 
age grouping, providing assis- 
tance in various ways, as she did 
in developing the curriculum 
training guide. She is a doer, an 
innovation leader, who assumes 
her teaching responsibility by 
being well-informed, well- 
prepared, and dedicated to her 
profession. The teaching profes- 
sion is extremely fortunate to 
have such a caring, hard-work- 
ing professional as Maryann. 
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Discussion Question 

If multi-age grouping is appro- 
priate and beneficial for lan- 
guage minority students, why 
hasn't it been more widely 
implemented? What would you 
do if given the opportunity to 
implement multi-age grouping? 



Diana 

Actions 
with Purpose 
p. 26 



Personal Philosophy 

Diana's personal philosophy 
of teaching is anchored in a 
holistic view of education: 
Teachers must be skillful, 
knowledgeable, and empowered, 
and they must plan, design, and 
assess effective programs 
especially tailored to the needs of 
the second language learner. 
And most importantly, the entire 
school must play a crucial role in 
the education of all students. 

Image 

Her philosophy derives from 
her extensive knowledge of 
education, bilingual education in 
specific, as well as her practical 
and personal experiences. Thus, 
she is able to draw from images 
of her childhood and recent, 
first-hand experiences to ob- 
serve, analyze, and make critical 
decisions. 

Diana's natural inclinations 
toward inquisitiveness and her 
interest in solving problems led 
to her eventual role of teacher as 
researcher. Diana takes her role 
as researcher very seriously. She 
likens her classroom to a labora- 
tory in the sense that she often 
poses research questions and 
attempts to investigate them 



without, of course, jeopardizing 
the education of her students. 
Ultimately, the outcomes of her 
research affect her instruction in 
very positive ways, and both 
teacher and students alike 
benefit from the experience. Like 
a true investigator, she studies 
her subjects from many different 
angles and seeks the truth. Her 
natural abilities as a researcher 
and her expertise as a teacher 
have produced information that 
serves the practitioner in two 
ways. First, the information 
provides lessons learned. It is the 
result of careful analysis and 
observation from actual experi- 
ences in a classroom setting. 
Secondly, the information is 
teacher-directed, thus applicable 
and relevant to other 7ilingual 
education and ESL teachers. 

Practical Principles 

The following is a list of 
some of the practical principles 
and that Diana has given us: 

Practical principle 1: Col- 
laboration with mainstream 
teachers is necessary to achieve 
important second language 
learning and academic goals 
inherent in bilingual education 
and ESL programs. Through the 
means of collaborative planning, 
scheduling, and team teaching, 
participating students in main- 
stream and bilingual education 
benefit in unprecedented ways 
that, according to Diana's 
research, cannot be accom- 
plished adequately in a self- 
contained classroom. This 
principle has far reaching 
implications for all stakeholders, 
indasive of practitioners and 
policy-makers. Diana's research 
has enlightened us all, a testi- 
mony of the importance of her 
research and the role of teacher 
as researcher in general. 



Diana's natural 
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toward 
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solving problems 
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Rule I: Teachers need to 
incorporate cooperative learning 
techniques to promote authentic 
uses of language and to provide 
a linguistic balance within 
groups of students. In addition, 
teachers must make provisions 
to ensure that second language 
learners have equal or compa- 
rable opportunities to use 
language optimally within the 
group structure, taking into 
consideration personality factors 
and the like to create "comfort 
zones." 

Practical principle 2: Stu- 
dents in bilingual education 
programs need to continue in the 
program as long as they benefit 
from instruction in both lan- 
guages and enter mainstreamcd 
programs gradually. 

Rule 2: "Choosing when to 
speak English should come from 
the child." 

Rule 3: "The strength of a 
language minority child is his 
native language." 
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Rule 4: By striking a balance 
in the mixing of students 
through collaborative partner- 
ships with regular teachers, the 
mainstreaming of bilingual 
education students can be 
effectively delayed, virtually 
allowing students to iiitrinsicajly 
mainstream into regular pro- 
grams. 

Practical principle 3: The 
entire school must take ftill 
responsibility to educate second 
language learners, and not 
overly burden bilingual educa- 
tion teachers with the sole 
responsibility. 

Rule 5: "Regular classroom 
teachers need to be sensitive and 
knowledgeable about language 
minority students because that 
affects how they perceive their 
academic abilities." 

Rule 6: Principals are key to 
ensuring that all teachers have 
the knowledge and the skills to 
work with language minority 
students, and in facilitating 
teachers to collaborate with each 
other, disallowing the isolation 
that many bilingual education 
teachers experience. 

The role of teacher re- 
searcher has provided Diana, an 
intelligent, caring, and dedicated 
teacher, with an opportunity to 
use all of her resources to solve 
very complex problems, and in 
the process has become empow- 
ered with a sense of profound 
understanding and confidence. 
The role of researcher has served 
as a professional development 
experience: "Through the 
process of looking, making 
observations, and documenting, 
I have become more focused." 
From her experience we learn of 
the value of a teacher's voice, 
and most importantly, we learn 
that if we listen to that voice we 
also know more about the 
complex process of educating 




linguistically diverse children. 

Discussion Question 

Do you agree with Diana's 
contention that a quality bilin- 
gual education program is 
dependent upon involvement of 
the entire school? Why or why 
not? 



Mark 

Committed to 
Making a 
Difference 
p. 32 



Personal Philosophy 

A personal philosophy 
rooted in strong convictions of 
positive thinking, perseverance, 
and acceptance of people is the 
basis for this teacher's coura- 
geous drive to create, develop, 
and implement new venues for 
educating language minority 
students. Mark closely aligns his 
curricular decisions to the 
individual needs of the student. 
His learner-centered ideas led 
him to the implementation of his 
school's first and only 
newcomer's program that 
provided a more individualized 
program for his students, and 
also provided a way to collabo- 
rate with other teachers. His 
leadership qualities include 
being creative and resourceful in 
solving problems, and innova- 
tive in his determination to 
implement a well-tailored, 
learner-based program. 

Image 

The images that emerge in 
his narrative are those of stu- 
dents who are successful, and 
who, as a result, have self- 
confidence and self-worth. He is 
aware of how students are 
frequently perceived as academi- 



cally unsuccessful, and addresses 
this by providing numerous 
strategies and activities that help 
the students feel empowered and 
autonomous. 

Practical Principles 

He believes in the relevance 
of a purposeful, meaningful 
curriculum for second language 
learners, and the fact that his 
students are successful confirms 
that belief. A practical principle, 
then, that he adheres to is to 
provide meaningful experiences 
that help students achieve 
success. 

Metaphor 

Mark envisions his class- 
room without walls. He recog- 
nizes that the educational needs 
of his second language learners 
are more extensive than what 
can be accomplished by a 
traditional curriculum. Thus, he 
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considers the wnlue of the larger 
community in a curriculum 
designed primarily to help 
students develop understand- 
ings, find purpose, and identify 
themselves as individual mem- 
bers of the community. 

Mark found his way into a 
teaching profession by an 
indirect route. However, his 
determination to provide equal 
educational opportunities for his 
students, and his solid under- 
standing of educational theorv 
and practice, along with his 
personal and moral beliefs as an 
educator and member of his 
school's community, point to a 
deliberate path toward a profes- 
sional educator career. Mark 
upholds high standards and 
ideals for his students and 
himself. He's a model teacher 
who demonstrates creativity, 
understanding, self-initiative, 
and excellence. 

Discussion Question 

Discuss the pro's and con's of a 
newcomer's program. 

Suzanne & Richard 

Creating o , 
Risk-Free 

Community -P*^- 
p. 35 

Personal Philosophy 

A missionary spirit is 
evident in Suzanne and 
Richard's determination to 
provide the very best educa- 
tional programs for language 
minority students in their 
alternative school. They each 
bring to the school their personal 
philosophies, stemmiiig from 
personal experiences and profes- 
sional goals. 

Richard was influenced by 
his involvement with immigrant 
families shortly after completing 



a stint with the Na\'y. Even his 
early teaching experiences, 
which were not impressive 
enough to maintain his interest, 
impact on his present philoso- 
phy. Suzanne's love for teaching 
developed very early in life, yet 
the challenge of working with 
the target population allows her 
to stretch her intellect in every 
way possible and stay motivated. 

Metaphor 

Their worlds converge in a 
common vision of their school, 
one that focuses on building a 
learning community where 
success must prevail in the face 
of imminent failure. Suzanne 
states it this way: "Our students 
are underestimated in traditional 
forms of education, and we're 
here to show what our kids 
know, not what they don't 
know." Richard views the school 
as a "refuge of support and 
advocacy for the immigrant 
community." They're well- 
equipped with knowledge of 
traditional and non-traditional 
educational practices, recent 
research on teaching language 
minority students, and a willing- 
ness to take risks. But they 
recognize that building a com- 
munity of learners is a team 
effort, and perhaps their greatest 
challenge is engendering confi- 
dence in others to develop very 
different venues for meeting the 
needs of a unique student 
population. 

Image 

The images that repeatedly 
emerge in their narrative reflect 
their most fervent desire to 
create meaningful ways in which 
students can succeed on a short- 
term and long-term basis. Their 
ideas are firmly rooted in a 
learner-centered philosophy for 
teaching. Indeed, one of the 



strengths of their curriculum is 
that they make deliberate efforts 
to know their students well and 
to involve the school community, 
most decisively their parents, in 
the decision-making process. 
This "whole school" concept 
impacts on the roles of parents 
and teachers, effectively engag- 
ing them in virtually unprei - 
edented ways. Suzanne and 
Richard use the strategy of 
empowering stakeholders as a 
proactive mechanism to ensure 
that students have optimal 
opportunities for success. 

Practical Principles 

Several practical principles 
and rules are noted in the 
curriculum described by 
Suzanne and Richard. The six 
principles described here under- 
score the emphasis on the whole- 
school concept and building a 
community of learners. 

Practical principle 1: Estab- 
lish a collaborative school 
community environment. 

This principle is based on the 
idea that when stakeholders 
have a direct hand in the plan- 
ning and implementation of an 
educational program, a spirit of 
cooperation will ensue. Everyone 
shares in the development of a 
school mission, and decision- 
making is a unilateral process. 
The use of focus groups and the 
advisory council are ways to 
accomplish this goal. Also, 
another important factor is the 
role of the teacher as curriculum 
planner, in which teachers have 
extraordinary flexibility (and 
responsibility) to shape the 
curriculum. 

Practical principle 2: Align 
instruction and assessment with 
the curriculum and tailor it to 
the specific needs of the stu- 
dent. 
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As part of determining 
instruction and assessment, three 
groups of students are identified 
based on, but not restricted to, 
their language proficiency and 
academic record. Pre-hterate and 
regular classroom assignments 
are based on student math and 
language ability. Students who 
enroll at non-standard times of 
the year are placed in the late- 
arrivals classroom. As curricu- 
lum planners, teachers ask 
questions such as, what should 
the school look like? How do we 
decide what content is more 
important than other content? 
What should students be able to 
do according to their language 
proficiency? What does the 
student have to do in order to 
succeed as a second language 
learner? How do we build on 
what the student brings? For 
assessment purposes, a teacher 
may ask, what opportunities can 
we provide students to demon- 
strate what they know in ways 
other than through language? 
Addressing such difficult 
questions and closely aligning 
instruction with assessment are 
two of the main principles 
underlying the school's philoso- 
phy. In this school, innovation 
seems to be the norm rather than 
the exception. 

Practical principle 3: Pro- 
vide native language instruction 
where appropriate. 

This principle is clearly 
pronounced in Richard's state- 
ment: "We firmly believe that if 
you cannot read and write in 
your first language, there is no 
way that you're going to learn 
material in a second language. 
You need the basis of your first 
language in order to make 
transference into a second 
language." 



Practical principle 4: De- 
velop a supportive learning 
environment for students. 

Throughout their narrative, 
Suzanne and Richard describe a 
variety of activities or strategies 
that serve to help students 
embrace the school as their own. 
Examples include culture week, 
designed to acknowledge, value, 
and celebrate students' cultures; 
non-graded curricular acti\'ities; 
the involvement of parents in 
substantive ways; and tutors for 
helping students individually. In 
addition, every classroom 
focuses on providing a risk-free 
environment so students are 
motivated to participate actively 
in the learning process. Helping 
students feel good about them- 
selves as learners and as new 
members of our society is an 
integral part of the school's goals 
and philosophy. 

Practical principle 5: Create 
meaningful experiences that 
promote lifelong learning. 

As a learner-centered school, 
the learning activities are based 
on relevance and building on 
what students already know. 
Suzanne states it this way: "We 



As a learner- 
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building on what 
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know. 



are looking at how they con- 
struct the information and make 
meaning out of it as opposed to 
how they produce or regurgitate 
a list of facts. We are looking at 
both process and product." A 
meaningful curriculum is 
dependent on the extent to 
which the curriculum matches 
the students' self-percei\'ed and 
actual needs. Another staisment 
from Suzanne stresses this point: 
"We want the school to meet the 
needs of our clients, not the other 
way around. We want to have a 
setup where kids come in and 
run a newspaper or a card shop; 
they produce products, sell 
them, run their own banking 
system, and have a community 
within the school so they get 
hands-on experience." As part of 
their plan, the development of an 
integrated curriculum can 
facilitate student learning in 
meaningful, constructive, and 
relevant ways. 

Practical principle 6: Create 
opportunities for on-going 
staff-development for teachers. 

Two important roles in 
which teachers function, i.e., 
teacher as learner and teacher as 
curriculum planner, serve to 
facilitate teachers in their work 
and in their professioi>al devel- 
opment. The alternative teacher 
assessment project which the 
school is piloting involves 
teachers in learner roles. Teach- 
ers select a small, manageable 
number of students, and use 
innovative techniques and 
activities to explore their useful- 
ness and effectiveness. Two of 
these include monitoring and 
assessing students using the 
portfolio approach, and the 
student review, which involves 
teachers closely examining and 
analyzing one student at a time 
with the idea of learning how to 
better help students in general. 
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The results benefit both teacher 
and students, and as Suzanne 
puts it, "We want more time to 
focus on kids. We have each of 
the teachers present what they 
know about the student and we 
put our heads together lo see 
what we can do to help the 
student have a more successful 
experience here." 

By playing a key role in 
developing curriculum, teachers 
gain insights on how best to help 
students achieve objectives 
which they have carefully 
planned. Planning curriculum 
and conducting student reviews 
are part of a learning process as 
long as the teachers are guided 



and supported well. This guid- 
ance and support is evident in 
the fact that teachers are pro- 
vided with release time for these 
and other staff-development 
activities such as peer coaching 
opportunities. 

Teachers are cognizant of the 
challenges they will face at the 
outset of their teaching assign- 
ments. The screening and hiring 
practices are designed to allow 
teacher candidates to self-select. 
Careful selection of the teaching 
staff is perhaps one of the best 
advantages of starting a new 
program. Unfortunately, it is one 
of the few advantages. Suzanne 
and Richard are well aware of 



the long road ahead of them. 
Suzanne stresses this point in her 
statement, "We can't sit back and 
say, 'Well, I want this, and 1 
think the school ought to be like 
this.' We're the ones responsible 
for making it the way we want, 
but it will require time.' Consid- 
ering their commitment, deter- 
mination, and a solid, genuine 
philosophy, lime is definitely on 
their side. 

Discussion Question 

Respond to the criticism that a 
newcomer's school serves to 
segregate students and subse- 
quently contribute to their 
educational failure. 



Practical Principles ~ Summary 



Teacher as Critical rh/nker 
Laura: 

1. A school's governance that is unresponsive to 
the needs of language minority students must be 
challenged. 

2. We must recognize that teaching children whose 
dominant language is Spanish in their native 
language is a sound educational practice. 

Teaclier as Action Researcfier 
Diana: 

1. Collaboration with mainstream teachers is 
necessary to achieve important second language 
learning and academic goals. 

2. Students need to continue in the program as long 
as they benefit from instruction in 

both languages, and enter mainstreamed 
programs gradually. 

3. The entire school must take full responsibility to 
educate second language learners, and not 
overly burden bilingual education teachers. 




Teaclier as Innovc^ion Leader 
Maryann: 

1. Creative, innovative curriculum planning should 
consider the whole student — his culture, lan- 
guage, home and family experiences, prior 
knowledge, etc. 

2. Learning occurs in an environment that is non- 
threatening and in which learning tasks are 
adapted to the individual needs of the child. 

Mark: 

1. A program must be adapted to fit the needs of 
the student, not the other way around. 

2. It is necessary to provide meaningful experiences 
that help students achieve success. 

Suzanne & Richard: 

1. Establish a collaborative school community 
environment. 

2. Align instruction and assessment with the 
curriculum and tailor it to the specific needs of 
the student. 

3. Provide native language instruction where 
appropriate. 

4. Devek>p a supportive learning environment for 
st'idents. 

5. Create meaningful experiences that promote 
lifelong learning. 

6. Create opportunities for ongoing staff develop- 
ment. 
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Teacher Researchers 

in Bilingual/ESL Classrooms 

Kip Tellez, Univcrsiiy of Houston 



The shift in teachers' roles 
from consumers of research to 
researchers in their own right is 
known widely as the "teacher as 
researcher" movement. The 
novelty of the mC) . cment, 
however, should not encourage 
educators to think that teacher 
research is something altogether 
new. Teacher research can be 
seen as an extension of what 
teachers already do in their 
classrooms: continuous experi- 
mentation in an effort to better 
meet the needs of students. 
However, the formalization of 
classroom research by teachers 
through documentation can 
elevate teacher research to a 
status level with traditional, 
university-based research. The 
redefinition in the teacher's role 
as researcher can meet the twin 
goals of improving instruction 
and empowering teachers. 

Bilingual/ESL teachers, in 
particular, should have great 
interest in teacher research 
because university research, 
while worthwhile in its own 
place, cannot capHire the subtle- 
ties of each particular classroom 
environment. Those who work 
daily in bilingual and ESL 
education recognize that while 
there are many commonalties iii 
their tasks (e.g., children learn 
language in complex but com- 
mon ways), many more dimen- 
sions of their professional lives 
have not or cannot be routinized 
or described by what we typi- 
cally call "research." In particu- 
lar, the social aspects of each 
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unique classroom cannot be 
informed by research conducted 
by outsiders. In the immediate 
context of the classroom bilin- 
^ual/ESL teachers alone can find 
problems and solutions regard- 
ing sociologic variables such as 
the effect of race, class, and 
gender on the schooling process. 
These situation-specific variables 
are best studied at the classroom 
level. When teachers are focused 
on their own practice while 
conducting focused investiga- 
tion, teacher research helps 
teachers become better educa- 
tors. 

In addition to the research 
intentions embedded in teacher 
inquiry, teacher research is 
empowering. For too long 
teachers have settled on having 
others describe what they do and 
why they do it. Bilingual educa- 
tion, in particular, has been 
misunderstood and maligned. 
Venomous letters to newspaper 
editors about the evils of bilin- 
gual education are common- 
place. Of course, the angry 
citizens who write such letters 
have never visited a bilingual 
classroom, nor do they under- 
stand the rationale behind 
bilingual education. Sadly, our 
colleagues in education often 
share the same distortions. But 
this misunderstanding is partly 
the responsibility of bilingual 
and ESL educators. As a group 
of professionals, we have failed 
to explain what we do. And 
school leaders are not always 
willing to correct misinterpreta- 
tions. Schools with large bilin- 
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gual/ESL programs are often not 
on the visitation list when tlie 
senator, member of congress, or 
other dignitary arrives to visit 
the district. 

Bihngual/ESL teacher 
have had to withstand desi . ip- 
tions by others, a dangerous 
business. For when the ability to 
describe ourselves is taken away, 
we are taken away. It is through 
the constellation of our public 
presentations to one another that 
we "make" ourselves. Tradi- 
tional educational research has 
attempted to describe both 
teachers and what they do. It is 
to teachers' credit that they have 
consistently refused such de- 
scription. The lament that 
teachers do not read educational 
research is not a "problem" but a 
rallying cry, calling for a better 
do :umentation of our profession 
by people who work on the 
inside. It is unfortunate that 
teachers have not been able to 
advance their own self-descrip- 
tions. Teacher researchers begin 
the process of self re-description, 
reclaiming who we are, what we 
do, and what we hope to be- 
come. 

In spite of much recent 
attention given to teacher 
research, advocates for bilin- 
gual/ESL teacher researchers are 
few. Indeed, most teacher 
research so far is by language 
arts teachers in the northeastern 
United States. Not to diminish 
the importance of their research 
or the challenges their students 
face, the task confronted by most 
bilingual and ESL teachers in the 
ever-shifting educational land- 
scape of the southwest United 
States is often more perplexing. 
It is Here that we need a fleet of 
teacher researchers engaging in 
their own research, defining 
what works and what does not. 
And if empowered bilingual/ 
ESL teachers is our goal, then we 



must begin the process of self- 
description of our work. 

How might bilingual/ 
ESL teachers get started 
in teacher research? 
Most teacher researchers have 
little difficulty arriving at a topic 
for study, but they quickly 
become snared in the trap of a 
specific research question. 
Unable to eschew formal hypoth- 
esis-like thinking — often drilled 
into them in an educational 
research course — they find it 
difficult to "just look." However, 
this approach is precisely what 
teacher researchers are propos- 
ing. Happily, the research 
designs that propose emerging 
hypotheses also strongly support 
qualitative research. 

Teacher researchers may 
begin a research project with 
little more than an interesting 
problem. They need not attempt 
to study vast numbers of stu- 
dents. Their own classrooms will 
serve as laboratories. They can 
reser.rch using words only. 
Respected research in the social 
sciences now includes qualitative 
inquiry. The categories and 
concepts teacher researchers 
discover do not need to be 
verified by other researchers. 
Threats to the validity of teacher 
research fade. Readers of teacher 
research do not apply the same 
criteria to teacher research 
projects because the audience is 
other teachers and those univer- 
sity researchers who are inter- 
ested in practitioner research. 
Scientific rigor is not the primary 
gauge of teacher research; rather, 
the focus is on the incanini^ of 
what is discovered for the 
classroom context. 

The traditional attention to 
reliability — whether the findings 
can be duplicated by another 
experimenter — is not of great 
concern because teacher re- 



searchers are honest about their 
own involvement in the research. 
Finally, teacher research can be 
written in a style that is personal 
and candid. Indeed, the teacher 
researcher who tries to write in 
the detached manner of many 
social scientists will fail. How 
can teachers write about their 
students as if they were impartial 
observers? Teacher researcher 
are participants and observers in 
their research, and their written 
reports should reflect their 
stories. Teacher researchers tell a 
story based on educational 
practice. 

In spite of the critical 
importance of teacher research, 
Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1990) 
contend that teacher research 
ought not to occupy a privileged 
position in relation to university- 
type research on teaching, but 
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that each has a place in enhanc- 
ing our understanding, thereby 
resulting in more complete 
knowledge of the teaching/ 
learning process. 

Perhaps most important for 
a teacher researcher is the 
understanding that teacher 
research is a human endeavor 
that waits for its own time. It 
cannot be forced. What follows is 
advice for getting started. 

Find a classroom topic that 
tnily interests you. Ask mean- 
ingful questions about your 
teaching. No topic is too big or 
too small. 

Get an assistant. University 
teacher preparation in Texas (and 
most other states) requires that 
preservice teacher education 
students spend a minimum of 45 
hours observing in classrooms. 
Unfortunately, many find that 
their observations a dreary 
couple of weeks sitting in the 
back of the classroom with 
nothing to do. Our work at the 
University of Houston suggests 
that preservice teachers very 
much enjoy assisting a teacher 
researcher (Nath & Tellez, in 
press). 

They feel part of a process 
and miss little if anything 
they would have gained 
by simply observing. They can 
help you by interviewing stu- 
dents, finding research articles, or 
analyzing student learning. 
Contact your local university 
about setting up a preservice 
teacher researcher assistant 
program. Teacher educators will 
be placing their preservice 
teachers in classrooms where 
experienced teachers demon- 
strate reflective teaching at its 
finest. 

Get credit for your work. If 
you are considering an advanced 
degree in education, find out if 



the university that you are 
considering has a course in 
teacher research. If there is no 
course, propose that one be 
taught. Also inquire about the 
status of teacher research in the 
program. For example, can you 
do a master's thesis using your 
classroom research? Or is 
teacher research thought of as 
second class? Does anyone even 
know what you are talking 
about? Are there other require- 
ments that teacher research can 
fulfill? 

Find a sympathetic ear at 
the central office. Check to see if 
there are any administrators in 
your district who are sympa- 
thetic to teacher research. You 
might be pleasantly surprised. 
Can your teacher research be 
incorporated into an existing 
inservice program? At least two 
school districts in Texas offer 
teacher researchers a $200 
stipend for their efforts. Perhaps 
you can strike a similar deal with 
your district. You cannot be sure 
of a response until you ask. 

Give yourself plenty of 
time. Formalizing a research 
agenda takes time. Perhaps one 
year you simply experiment, 
waiting until the following year 
to make a more systematic 
attempt. 

Wlien you have written it 
down, send it everywhere. The 
bilingual/ESL community needs 
to hear about teachers doing 
their own work. There are 
dozens of venues for your work 
(e.g., local association confer- 
ences, community groups, 
opinion/ editorial pages of 
newspapers). Do not be limited 
to an audience of biiingual/ESL 
educators. Let other educators 
know of your efforts. 

Try to '•hoose a topic that is 
central to your xvork with 
language minority students. Of 
course, if you are set on examin- 
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ing another topic, then do so. 
But we are in desperate need of 
teachers who conduct classroom- 
level research with the type of 
students you teach. We must 
begin to define the direction of 
our profession or else someone 
will define it for us. 

In conclusion, the thoughts 
of Tomas Rivera, who invested 
himself in helping people re- 
describe themselves, are relevant 
here. In his poem, "Searching at 
Leal Middle School," he de- 
scribes what he experienced in 
his days of teaching: "We talked 
of thinking, of inventing our- 
selves, of love for others, of love 
to be, of searching for ourselves" 
(1983, p. 67). As teacher-re- 
searchers in the bilingual/ESL 
classroom, we can begin the 
search, now long overdue. 

Portions of this paper previously 
appeared in a chapter of the 
Compendium of Readings in 
BilingunI Education: Issues ami 
Practice. (1994). 
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As both n teacher and a 
researcher, I am always inter- 
ested in the questions other 
teachers and teacher-researchers 
are asking about students, 
teachers, and classrooms. Not 
coincidentally, my outlook on 
research has changed over the 
years, as a result of the conversa- 
tions 1 have had with teacher 
researchers. These teacher- 
researchers, who have done 
research in their own and 
colleagues' classrooms, schools, 
and communities have given me 
new ideas for research and 
teaching, and especially, hope for 
more effective teaching and 
greater participation of bilingual 
students and their families in 
these schools. 

Brief reviews of a few 
sources that have been useful 
and inspiring for me are in- 
cluded here. Although there 
certainly are many more sources 
available each day, these four are 
specifically focused on bilingual 
and ESL teaching contexts and 
have been very helpful for me. 
The Duckworth piece is a "must- 
read" classic that no teacher 
educator or teacher researcher 
can do without. 

Rationale 

Several reasons for teacher 
research are succinctly laid out in 
Handscombe's two-part article 
from the TESOL Elemciitnn/ 
Ediicatuni Ncwslcltcy. She says 
that research can enable teachers 
to "check out the validity of our 
current practices, and, in manv 
cases, push us to extend our 
repertoire as we generate theo- 
ries and models about how 



learning takes place." She also 
makes it clear that the type of 
research she refers to is research 
in which teachers are an integral 
part, not just studies others do, 
which may also be useful. The 
terms "action research" and 
"teacher research" are often used 
to refer to this type of research, 
which, in a nutshell, involves 
"looking systematically at what 
is happening in our classrooms." 
This can increase our under- 
standing of our teaching context 
and also our sense of control in 
it. 

She also mentions three 
reasons for becoming a teacher- 
researcher, quoting Amanda 
Miller of Vancouver, B.C.: 
"Teacher-researchers can be 
better decision-makers when 
informed by their own research, 
acting rather than just reacting; 
they can come out of isolation by 

Resources... 



participating in a teacher- 
research network which entails 
cooperation and critical thinking; 
and they can become less prod- 
uct-oriented and more process - 
oriented, thus helping their 
students to do likewise." 

Quality Classroom 
Researcti 

Because, as teachers, we 
depend so much on research in 
our daily work, from school 
policies to testing practices and 
teaching methods, Handscombe 
continues, we need to be sure 
that this research is done well. 

That is, we have a large stake 
in the application of this re- 
search, and it has far-reaching 
effects on our teaching. To 
support her point, she describes 
several common characteristics 
of quality classroom research. It 

\ 
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a) "provides insight into how 
ESOL children can best learn 
within school settings," 

b) "gives advice as to how 
teacher and /or students 
should act to ensure effective 
learning," 

c) "uses research designs that 
accommodate the realities of 
school environments where 
the advice is focused." 

With these characteristics in 
mind, Handscombe says that 
teachers must enter into the 
research arena, not just as 
consumers of research but also as 
doers of research. It is important 
that teachers be researchers 
because schools have important 
aspects that must be understood 
by researchers, aspects that 
teachers will be most sensitive to, 
such as the concept of time. The 
days, weeks, and months in the 
K-12 school setting have special 
significance, a special rhythm, 
and special meanings in the "big 
picture," a picture which teach- 
ers are particularly aware of. An 
"outside" researcher who comes 
in only a few half days a week 
cannot know these realities 
known to teachers and students, 
and without this "big picture," 
teachers and students are often 
simply "subjects" in a study. 

Research from the 
Teacher's Perspective 

Handscombe suggests that 
teachers find researchers who 
understand the "big picture" of 
the school setting from the 
teacher's perspective, fill in ones 
who don't have this big picture, 
or decide not to provide access to 
them, if students and teachers 
find they are simply research 
"subjects." 

However, those researchers 
interested in teachers' perspec- 
tives and teachers' realities often 
engage in open-ended, naturalis- 
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tic, inquiry-based approaches. 
Questions bilingual/ESL teach- 
ers might ask as part of such 
research projects, might be 

• how and why do teachers 
make the many decisions they 
make throughout each day; 

• how do students perceive the 
daily goings-on in their own 
classrooms; 

• how do linguistically and 
culturally diverse students 
perceive students of other 
anguage and cultural back- 
grounds, especially in their 
first year in American schools; 

• how do teachers assess the 
language and cognitive 
development of linguistically 
and culturally diverse stu- 
dents; and 

• how can teachers make the 
curriculum and daily content 
of their Irssons more c< m- 
nected to the culture and prior 
experiences of their linguisti- 
cally and culturally diverse 
students? 



Teacher-Researcher 
Collaboration 

Referring to an article by 
Patricia Broadfoot, Handscombe 
suggests that the kind of research 
which teachers may be interested 
in doing with other teachers and 
researchers, in a true collabora- 
tive spirit, is the kind "that is 
more likely to draw on a 
teacher's expertise rather than 
[present] an opportunity [for the 
researcher] to instruct." To 
further exemplify this type of 
research, Luis Moll et al.'s study 
of families' "funds of knowl- 
edge," is reviewed here. 

Funds of Knowledge 

Moll's study grew out of 
three needs: 1) the need to 
develop innovative classroom 
instruction which builds on 
knowledge children bring with 
them to school, 2) the need for 
better connections between 
schools and families, and, 3) the 
need for schools to establish 
more equitable relationships 
with parents, especially with 
linguistically and culturally 
diverse parents. These needs 
were perceived by both research- 
ers and teachers. 

To carry out the study, Moll 
and several teachers 
interviewed linguistically 
and culturally diverse families in 
the school community and came 
to know the parents of the 
children in their classes as 
"experts" in areas of "house- 
hold" knowledge, ranging from 
specialized knowledge and skills 
in occupational areas to in-depth 
understandings of the neighbor- 
hood and "home" cultures they 
shared with their children. Many 
significant findings were listed in 
the study related to these impor- 
tant connections which were 
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made with families. Further- 
more, both university research- 
ers and teachers learned a lot 
from the collaboration. 

Teachers realized that they 
had made an invaluable 
contribution to the study, 
especially in the interview 
process which took place on the 
home visits. As teachers, they 
had had special "privileges" not 
held by others in the group, with 
respect to the trust and rapport 
with the parents. They had 
developed a "participatory 
pedagogy," including students 
and parents, rather than deter- 
mined by the teacher, the text- 
books, or the school program 
without the learners and their 
families. The home visits, which 
were not "casual visits nor 
school-business visits," de- 
pended to a great deal on the 
teachers' background knowledge 
of their students. On the other 
hand, teachers learned a great 
deal about how to conduct 
research, especially ethnographic 
research, and how to be field 
researchers responsible for 
carrying out a large part of the 
actual interviewing in their 
students' homes. 

In learning about these 
"funds of knowledge," teachers 
discovered a wealth of resources 
and information which they 
could tap when creating themes, 
units, and lessons of study for 
their classrooms. 

Children of Promise 

Also concerned with more 
effective classroom practice, 
specifically aimed at improving 
the future of linguistically and 
culturally diverse students. 
Heath and Mangiola engaged in 
a long-term research project 
looking at the benefits of cross- 
age tutoring in nn elementary 
school in California. At that time, 



the two authors were invited by 
the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) to write about their 
research and Children of Promise 
is the result. An example of 
school-university collaboration, 
this little book also serves as a 
guide or model for teacher 
research in general and for 
various kinds of classroom-based 
research as well. 

Heath and Mangiola begin 
their research "story" by explain- 
ing that in different cultures 
there are different notions of 
child development, not all 
similar to the notion underlying 
American education. This is an 
important premise, as it sets the 
tone for their work, which does 
not attempt to make assumptions 
about "best" ways of learning, 
but rather explores the "natural 
events" which take place in the 
everyday lives of linguistically 
and culturally diverse children. 
Being extremely cautious about 
overgeneralization, they note 
that "in many classrooms, the 
spirit of group involvement and 
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responsibility for others that 
Mexican-American, Black, 
Laotian, or Cambodian students 
show in their lives outside the 
school cannot reveal itself in 
positive ways," due often to the 
fact that "teaching methods and 
programs that stress basic 
literacy skills and display 
knowledge in small bits or scope 
and in specific sequence may 
also reward the competition of 
individual against individual, 
rather than the sharing of group 
knowledge and resources." 

Because linguistically and 
culturally diverse stu 
dents come to school with 
different "ways of seeing, 
knowing, and telling," not 
deficient as is often assumed by 
educators. Heath and Mangiola 
ask the all-important question, 
paraphrased here: How can we 
tap into students' socialization to 
promote collaborative work in 
the classroom so that greater 
learning can take place and so 
that younger students can 
benefit, too, when presented 
with older "role models?" 
Further, children not of such 
diverse backgrounds and not 
socialized in collaborative ways 
would also benefit. So, in Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Massachusetts, 
linguistically and culturally 
diverse classrooms involved 
with interactive tutoring across 
age levels were observed. Tutor 
and tutee talk about what they 
were doing was recorded. 

The resulting booklet. 
Children of Promise, offers de- 
scriptions about the various 
stages of learning activities used 
successfully with linguistically 
and culturally diverse students, 
including 

• reasons for teachers to try 
interactive reading and 
writing activities, 

• tutors' lists of their responsi- 
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bilities, tutors' observations 
and suggestions for work with 
younger children 

• questions asked by tutors 
working with younger 
students 

• descriptions of the ways two 
languages were used by the 
tutors and tutees 

• narratives of the assessments 
made by older tutors about 
the reading of the younger 
students, excerpted from a 
booklet they made with 
helpful hints for parents 

• coding sheets for "think talk," 
written by tutors to assess the 
successful literacy conversa- 
tions they had with younger 
tutees 

• descriptions of student- 
teacher co-evaluation endeav- 
ors and discussion of the 
benefits of student involve- 
ment in their assessment. 

In sum, the actual classroom 
work reported in Children of 
Promise could be easily adapted 
to a variety of classroom situa- 
tions, and the research questions 
and paradigms would also fit an 
array of teaching/learning 
settings. 1 have used the book as 
a teacher educator, as a re- 
searcher, and as a teacher and 
each time 1 open it I continue to 
be inspired. 

Constructing Knowledge 

The fourth and final resource 
reviewed here is Eleanor 
Duckworth's article on teaching 
as research. In this article, 
Duckworth begins by telling of 
her love for teaching teachers 
because, she says, she loves "to 
stir up their thoughts about how 
they learn; about how on earth 
anyone can help anyone else 
learn; and about what it means 
to know something." From this 
opening statement, she proceeds 
to explain that her view of 
learning is that it is a construc- 



tion of knowledge; that is, it is an 
assimilation of new experiences 
in a way that makes sense to the 
learner. 

But, if learners need to make 
sense of things for themselves, 
then what role does teaching 
have, she asks. In response to her 
own query, she tells us that there 
are two aspects to teaching; first, 
"to put students in contact with 
phenomena related to the area to 
be studied — the real thing, not 
books or lectures about it — and 
to help them notice what is 
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interesting; to engage them so 
they will continue to think and 
wonder about it. The second is to 
have the students try to explain 
the sense they are making, 
instead of explaining things to 
students, to try to understand 
their sense." Of course, these two 
things are interdependent: 
"When people are engaged in the 
matter, they try to explain it and 
in order to explain it they seek 
out more phenomena that will 
shed light on it." 

Because her article is con- 
cerned with engaging teachers in 
conversations about teaching 
and learning, she guides the 
reader through the steps she has 
taken with a particular experi- 
ment about the moon, which 
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enables her students (who are 
teachers) to rediscover what it is 
to learn about something first- 
hand. One of the most difficult 
aspects of her experiment, she 
admits, is that teachers are 
usually used to and more 
practiced at explaining than in 
eliciting, listening, and under- 
standing someone else's explana- 
tion. However, she says that, 
whether the subject being 
studied is the moon, a foreign 
language, or poetry, she has 
found the following results: 

1. students make things clearer 
to themselves as they attempt 
to explain things to others; 

2. students themselves deter- 
mine what it is that they need 
or want to understand; 

3. students end up depending 
more on themselves; 

4. students realize the "powerful 
experience of having their 
ideas taken seriously;" 

5. students learn a lot from each 
other; 

6. students begin to see that 
knowledge is "human con- 
struction," that is, something 
they themselves have put 
together. 

Duckworth's piece offers 
much more than the short 
synopsis given here. It opens 
many new doors for teachers, / 
researchers of teaching and 
learning, and teacher educators, 
at a variety of different levels. It 
is the hope of this teacher 
researcher that Duckworth's 
article and the other resources 
reviewed here will be interesting 
reading, useful catalysts for 
thinking anew about learning 
and teaching, and most of all, 
help teachers begin or continue 
with their so very important and 
exciting teacher research. 
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"Pxxkch paicii, I'd UU iru^ tale., 
Wxwen to. the. ma^ pipeA, 

And iteadi^ heaAUeaU tut^ unUdd. 

HeAe ii. nu^ UoAj^, nu^ ii^eline, 
BuAied dezjx in, nu^ tnemoAi^, 
y-euMt &eneath fvueA. ii£MA and q<dd. 

teil iaaj, udnteA qcUuleni., and 
RaijA o4 (}olden iiqM that iiAeick ^ei^ond 
Ohe, imiCing. ^ace4. a tfuyuAand imitei.. 

OJh-xHJUjfi muititud&i, up^cuded OieeA, 
And endteU, ctoudi, ^wj, and \£dn., 
Qonneded ^ tfiAeaxiA uMxAm. emMacM.. 

OiveAje. oAe, the moicM. mif. iMage., 
9A<x/n. loAence tJke w-oAmih &e.^uii. and endi,, 
OxMcMnq, the heoAi ewM^ (jenUe IfuMt 
Aiang. the imat^. 

9.. GuadaAAama 
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BEAM 

Bilingual/ESL Education Association of the Metroplex 

Presents 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL BILINGUAL/ESL SPRING CONFERENCE 

APRIL 29, 1995 

University of North Texas, Wooten Hall 
Denton, Texas 

"Bilingual Education: Creating World-Class Opportunities to Learn" 

Workshop Sessions Will Include: 

Language Learning and the Integrated Curriculum 
Cooperative Learning and Alternative Assessment 
Transitioning and Mainstreaming 
Fine Arts and the Second Language Learner 
Reading Recovery in Spanish 
Initiatives and Title VII Programs 
Community Involvement 
including special parent sessions 
Celebrating Diversity 
Issues in Mentoring and Peer Coaching 
Administration of Effective Bilingual/ESL Programs 



For more information, please contact: Irma Guadarrama, Ph.D. 

Texas Woman's University 
Bilingual/ESL Programs 
P. O. Box 23029 
Denton, Texas 76204-1029 
Ph: (817)898-2040 
FAX (817)898-2048 
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Texas Woman's University 

Dept. of Reading and Bilingual 

Education 

P.O. Box 23029 

Denton, Texas 76204-1029 
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